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CHARLES  JAMES  MATHEWS. 


married  Mrs.  Davenport  (Lizzy  Weston). 
Charles  Mathews  is  not  only  an  actor  of 
striking  originality,  but  he  is  a  wit  and  an 
author  of  more  than  average  cleverness. 
He  has  written  numerous  comediettas  and 
after-pieces,  chiefly,  however,  adaptations 
from  the  French.  His  drama,  “My  Wife’s 
Mother,”  first  performed  in  1833,  is  a  bright 
hit  of  dramatic  writing.  In  1860  he  with¬ 
drew  for  a  time  from  the  stage,  devoting  him¬ 
self  to  an  “  At  Home  ”  entertainment  (in  the 


Theatre,  London.  Under  the  management 
of  the  two  the  little  theatre  became  the 
most  popular  of  the  day.  After  a  series  of 
successes  the  Mathews  visited  this  country, 
where  they  were  enthusiastically  received. 
On  returning  to  England,  Charles  Mathews 
took  the  Covent  Gai^en  Theatre,  a  specula¬ 
tion  which  entailed  upon  him  great  loss ;  a 
venture  with  the  Lyceum  Theatre  resulted 
(juite  as  disastrously.  Madame  Yestris  died 
in  1857,  and  during  a  second  tour  in  the 
United  States,  in  -1858,  Mr.  Mathews 


architect  nor  as  a  painter  that  Mathews 
was  destined  to  become  famous.  The  strik¬ 
ing  triumphs  he  had  won  in  private  theatri¬ 
cals  induced  him  to  adopt  the  stage  as  a 
profession.  He  made  his  first  appearance 
in  public  in  a  new  farce,  written  for  the 
occasion,  called  the  “  Old  and  Youilg 
Stager,”  in  which  his  father  took  a  part, 
and  his  success  was  unequivocal.  In  1838 
Mr.  Mathews  married  the  late  Madame 
Yestris,  who  was  several  years  his  senior, 
and  was  at  that  time  lessee  of  the  Dljinpic 


WE  print  herewith  a  capital  likeness 
of  Charles  Mathews,  the  comedian. 
He  was  horn  in  December,  1803.  Though 
his  parents  wished  him  to  enter  the  Chur^, 
)^oung  Mathews,  on  completing  his  stud¬ 
ies  was  articled  to  an  architect.  He  pos¬ 
sessed  an  unusual  artistic  ability,  and  in 
1835  exhibited  a  clever  picture  at  Somerset 
House ;  after  this  he  accompanied  the  Earl 
and  the  Countess  of  Blessington  and  Count 
d’Orsay  to  Italy,  where  he  made  innumer¬ 
able  studies.  But  it  was  neither  as  an 
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which  he  was  ably  assisted  by  his  pretty  wife. 
In  1863  he  went  to  Paris  and  performed  at  the 
Th^&tre  des  Varietes  the  leading  character 
in  a  French  version,  executed  by  himself,  of 
“  Cool  as  a  Cucumlier,”  entitled  “  L’ Anglais 
Timidc.”  His  fine  acting  and  perfect  F reneh 
took  the  town  by  storm.  He  has  appeared 
several  times  since  on  the  boards  of  the 
French  capital. 

On  bringing  to  a  close  the  perfonnance  of  ! 

At  Home.”  he  returned  to  the  stage,  and, 
with  Mrs.  Mathews,  has  played  numerous  , 
engagements  at  the  chief  English  theatres,  , 
and  always  with  marked  success.  He  is  I 
recognized  as  a  master  of  light  and  eccentrie  i 
comedy.  His  most  popular  impersonation, 
the  one,  at  least,  by  which  he  is  best  known 
in  this  country,  is  that  of  Mr.  Affable  Hawk 
in  the  “  Game  of  Speculation,”  an  adapta¬ 
tion  of  Balzac’s  Mercadet. 

At  present  Mr.  Mathews  is  filling  an  en-  i 
gagement  in  Australia  to  the  pleasant  music 
of  fifty  or  sixtv  thousand  dollars  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  o^  performances.  It  is  rumored 
that  he  will  again  visit  the  United  States,  a 
rumor  which  theatre-goers  of  taste  will  be 
verj-  willing  to  credit. 
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PERSONALS. 

—  It  is  rumored  that  the  Sultan  intend.s  mak¬ 
ing  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and  Medina  via 
Cairo  and  Suez. 

—  An  eminent  merchant  residing  at  Garston, 
near  Liverpool,  has  been  entertaining  Mrs.  Jef¬ 
ferson  Davis  ill  a  regal  manner. 

—  M.  Coquand,  who  has  already  published  a 
monograph  on  Spanish  fossils,  is  continuing  in 
Aragon  his  researches  on  the  geology  of  Spain. 

—  According  to  the  Gaidois,  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  is  now  one  of  the  largest  landed  pro¬ 
prietors  in  Spain.  He  has  been  Imying  land  in 
that  country  for  the  last  ten  years. 

—  The  yacht  “  Egcria  ”  has  won  for  her 
owner,  Mr.  John  Mulholland,  of  Belfast,  during 
the  last  three  years  no  less  than  *  6,330.  It  is 
not  often  that  yachting  can  lie  made  a  profitable 
speculation. 

—  Troppmann,  just  before  his  death,  sold  the  j 
copyright  of  his  portrait  to  a  well-known  Pari-  1 
sian  photographer  for  five  hundred  dollars,  and  j 
sent  the  money  to  his  mother.  He  considered  i 
this  a  neat  spec. 

—  The  Archduke  Rudolph,  heir  to  the  Aus¬ 

trian  throne,  has  invited  the  Prince  Imperial  to 
visit  him  at  the  Court  of  Vienna,  and  promises 
to  return  the  visit  to  the  Tuileries.  The  Prince 
Imperial  is  fourteen,  and  the  Archduke  Rudolph 
tweU-e  years  of  age.  i 

—  One  Hadji  Athanassi,  a  Greek,  has  just 
died  at  Vourla  (SmjTna),  at  the  patriarchal  age 
of  125,  having  lived  in  the  reigns  of  nine  Sul¬ 
tans  !  He  preserved  his  faculties  till  the  very 
last.  His  regular  diet  was  fish  and  vegetables  ; 
meat  he  never  ate,  except  at  Easter. 

—  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Martin  Tupper  intends, 
during  the  approaching  London  season,  to  give  a 
series  of  readings  in  Proverbial  Philosophy.  This 
will  be  rather  a  sensation,  as-  amongst  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  admirers  he  can  with  justice  claim  he 
is  known  but  to  few  from  photographs  or  a  facc- 
to-face  interview. 

—  The  Princess  Pierre  Bonaparte  has  re¬ 
ceived  numerous  letters  threatening  death  to 
herself  and  her  children.  In  consequence  of  this 
she  has  found  it  necessary  to  leave  her  residence 


at  Autenil,  and  to  take  refiif^  with  friends  at  I 
Paris.  A  noble  people,  to  visit  the  poor  woman  1 
and  her  children  with  their  revenge  for  the  act 
of  the  Prince ! 

—  It  is  amusing  to  notice  the  various  forms 
which  the  Paris  journals  adopt  when  they  allude  i 
to  the  Emperor.  The  .loumal  Officicl  dcscrilxjs 
him  as  H.  M.  the  Emperor ;  Constitutionnel,  { 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor;  France,  the  Eni- 
cror;  Pays,  His  Majesty;  Sicele,  Napoleon  ! 
III. ;  Cloche,  Napoleon ;  Rl^•eil,  the  Execu¬ 
tive  ;  Rappel,  Caesar ;  Marscillai.«e,  Sardanap- 
alus,  Herod,  and  Heliogabalus. 

—  The  French  bishops  have  carried  to  the  * 
Holy  Father,  as  offerings  from  their  fiocks, 
nearly  half  a  million  francs.  The  Bishop  of 
Metz  presented,  in  the  name  of  the  Convent  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  in  his  diocese,  a  magnificent 
gold  j>en,  on  which  the  Pontifical  aims  were  en¬ 
graved.  “  Ah  !  ”  said  the  Pope,  “  this  is  the 
pen  with  which  I  am  to  sign  the  Acts  of  the 
Council.”  The  bishop  here  touched  a  spring, 
and  drew  out  from  the  pen  a  note  for  a  thousand 
francs.  “  I  understand,”  said  the  Holy  Father, 

“  this  is  to  buy  paper  and  ink ;  they  were  deter- 
miiicil  that  nothing  should  be  wanting.”  He 
intends  clearly  to  go  in  largely  for  stationery. 
We  presume  he  ordered  a  36-gnllon  barrel  of 
ink  at  once. 

—  The  London  papers  relate  a  curious  an¬ 
ecdote  of  a  very  distinguished  literary  lady.  The 
lady  in  (juestion  has  written  some  of  the  most  I 
admirable  novel.-^  in  the  English  language.  She 
is  married  to  a  gentleman  of  considerable 
intellectual  attainments,  who  has  moreover  ' 
achieved  distinction  in  a  certain  branch  of  me- 
chanic.s. ,  Not  long  ago  she  called  upon  a  friend 
with  a  beaming  countenance,  and  announced  ' 
that  she  had  just  achieved  a  success  which  she 
had  never  before  reached  in  the  path  of  litera¬ 
ture.  What  was  it  !  asked  her  friend.  To  the 
friend’s  great  surprise  the  “  unexampled  suc¬ 
cess  ”  consisted  in  the  fact  that  the  husband  bad 
read  one  of  his  wife’s  stories,  after  being  mar-  ^ 
ried  to  her  for  many  years,  and  knowing  her  as  ; 
one  of  the  first  novelists  of  the  day.  The  re-  , 
port  leaves  off  at  iin  interesting  moment,  for  the  | 
wife  seems  to  have  forgotten  to  say  how  the 
husliand  liked  the  novel.  j 

—  Alexander  Hertzen,  the  distingiiislied  Rus-  ' 
sian  journalist,  whose  death  was  announced  sev¬ 
eral  days  since  by  the  telegram,  was  l)om  at  ; 
Moscow  in  1816,  and  studi^  in  the  university  ! 
of  his  native  city ;  but,  before  he  had  complcte<l  ■ 
his  curriculum,  he  was  arrested,  along  with  some 
fellow-students,  on  a  charge  of  hostility  to  the 
Government,  and,  after  an  imprisonment  of 
about  twelve  months’  duration,  was  condemned, 
in  1835,  to  exile.  He  was  sent  to  Perm,  and  | 
aftcrwai'ds  to  Viatka  and  to  Novgoroil.  He  was, 
however,  allowed  to  enter  the  Civil  Service,  aiul 
filled  some  judicial  and  administrative  jtosts 
until  permitted  to  return  to  Moscow.  He  spent 
some  time  there  in  literary  work,  and  in  1842 
came  out  as  a  writer,  signing  himself  ‘‘  Iskan¬ 
der.”  His  first  efforts  were  a  series  of  letters  to  ’ 
a  St.  Petersburg  magazine,  and  were  cntitleil 
“  Dilettantism  in  Science.”  Their  success  em¬ 
boldened  him  to  prepare  a  second  series  on  ; 
“  'The  Study  of  Nature,”  which  appeared  in 
1845-46.  In  1847,  he  published  his  first  nov-  | 
els,  two  of  which,  ”  Whose  Fault  is  It  ?  ”  and  ; 
”  Doctor  Kroupof,”  made  him  at  once  famous,  i 
Some  time  afterwards  he  obtained  permission  ' 
to  travel  in  Europe,  and  left  Russia  never  to  re-  ; 
turn.  During  the  Revolution,  in  1848,  he  was  j 
in  Paris,  and  afterwards  lived  in  that  city  and  in 
London  alternately.  In  1851  he  began  to  print  ^ 
in  London  rcvolutionaiy  pamphlets  in  the  Rus-  , 
sian  language.  He  will  lie  principally  remem-  | 
bered  by  his  periodical  The  Kolokol,  or  bell,  | 
printed  in  his  own  language. 


MR.  DICKENS’S  NEW  NOVEL. 
fPIIE  conductors  of  Every  Saturday 
have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  ' 
Mr.  Dickens’s  New  Serial  Story  will  be  | 
published  in  the  columns  of  this  journal  j 
simultaneously  with  its  appearance  in  j 
London.  By  special  arrangement,  Messrs,  j 
Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co.,  the  authorized  Pub-  j 
Ushers  of  Charles  Dickens’s  Works,  in  this 
countiy,  will  print  the  novel  from  Advance 
Sheets  furnished  by  the  author.  The  stoiy, 
with  the  Illustrations,  will  therefore  be  first 
placed  before  American  readers  in  the  pages 
of  Every  Saturday. 


We  gave  last  week  a  picture  representing 
the  Cornish  coast  during  a  storm,  with  one 
,  of  the  government  life-boats  attempting  to 
i  rescue  the  crew  of  a  disabled  vessel.  In  the 
present  number  we  print  a  full  length  por- 
I  trait  of  a  life-boat  man,  with  his  heaving 
lead  and  rope.  Ilis  reputation  depends 
I  upon  his  skill  in  throwing  the  lead  on  ooard 
I  the  wreck  from  the  life-boat,  or  from  the 
,  shore  when  practicable.’  Communication  is 
I  thus  establisned  between  the  wreck,  and  the 


brave  fellows  who  have  devoted  their  lives  j 
to  battling  with  the  storm  and  every  eon-  | 
ceivable  kind  of  iH'ril.  The  lile-boat  men  ] 
form  a  class  by  tnemselves,  and  are  noted  j 
for  their  gi-eat  strength,  bravery,  and  faith-  j 
fulness. 


THE  PARTY  IN  THE  PRIVATE  BOX.  j 

Vl’^E  recently  published  an  illuslration,  ' 
“ The  First  Night  of  a  New  Panto-  j 
mime,”  in  which  the  spectator  had  the  privi-  ' 
lege  of  viewing  the  spectacle  from  the  side-  ; 
wings,  the  actor’s  point  of  view.  We  now  j 
give  the  reader  another  sketch  of  the  same  | 
subject,  on  page  137.  A  writer  in  the  | 
Graphic  thus  describes  the  party  in  the  | 
private  box :  “  It  may  be  a  bad  pantomime.  | 
It  may  be  a  mediocre  pantomime,  which  j 
candid  ivriters  have  assured  us  ‘  will  sustain 
rather  than  add  to  the  author’s  reputation.’  ' 
It  may  be  the  best  thing  ever  seen  upon  the  ' 
stage.  But  it  is  all  the  same  to  the  panto-  i 
mime  family.  Have  they  not  come  out  to  be  | 
amused  ?  Of  course  they  have.  And  it  i 
must  be  a  very  clever  manager,  a  very  clever  i 
author ;  very  clever  scene-painters,  costum-  ] 
iers,  and  machinists ;  very  clever  harlequin,  j 
columbine,  and  pantaloon  ;  very  clever  | 
queen  of  the  fairies,  and  verj-  clever  realms  j 
of  dazzling  delight,  that  can  prevent  them  ^ 
from  carrying  out  their  purpose.  Why,  j 
Master  Reginald  and  Miss  Amabel  —  the  I 
two  youngest  of  the  party  —  have  been 
talking  about  the  expedition  for  an  entire 
week.  It  has  been  on  their  tongues  by  day, 
and  in  their  dreams  by  night,  until  they  be-  , 
came  the  nicest  little  nuisances  to  the  house¬ 
hold  that  you  can  conceive.  As  the  time 
drew  near,  the  excitement  increased,  and 
when  it  arrived  there  seemed  to  have  come 
a  crisis,  compared  with  which  ‘  the  great,  ^ 
the  important  day,  big  with  the  fate  of  Cato  i 
and  of  Rome,’  was  a  common  and  routine 
occasion.  '■ 

“  It  is  under  these  conditions  that  our 
friends  find  themselves  at  the  theatre,  and 
lose  themselves  immediately  afterwards  in 
transjKirts  of  delight.  The  preliminarj’ piece 
has  only  comparative  attraction ;  but  it  is  j 
something  to  be  then,  —  to  see  the  actors  if  | 
they  cannot  hear  them;  to  behold  the  se-  i 
rene  enjoyment  of  the  stalls,  the  restrained  I 
bewilderment  of  the  private  Iwxes,  the  I 
business  ex|)ectancy  of  the  pit,  the  flutter  I 
of  the  upper  circles,  and  the  mad  exulta-  ; 
tion  of  the  g.alleries. 

“  The  curtain  falls  upon  the  first  piece,  ! 
and  the  fiddles  strike  up  for  the  second. 
The  second  is  of  course  the  pantomime ; 
and,  to  the  confusion  of  music,  the  gallery  , 
sets  up  a  roar  like  the  ‘  roar  of  liberated 
Rome  ’  after  Nero’s  last  exhibition  of  private 
theatricals ;  it  is  a  roar  without  purpose,  : 
and  suggestive  only  of  each  party  concerned  j 
having  a  separate  sense  of  private  enjoy-  | 
ment,  Avhose  expression  utterly  fails  to  har-  i 
monize  with  the  notes  of  his  neighbor.  But  j 
it  is  a  cheeifful  sound  for  all  that,  and  di-  i 
versified  pleasantly  with  invitations  to  ap-  i 
pies,  oranges,  and  ginger-beer,  which  meet 
with  appreciative  responses.  Our  young 
friends  take  their  ajiples,  oranges,  and  gin- 
ger-beer,  in  the  form  of  bondmus  provided  I 
for  the  occasion  ;  and  they  are  quite  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  gallery  in  the  main  object  in 
view,  —  the  rising  of  the  curtain  for  the 
pantomime. 

“  The  curtain  rises  in  due  course,  and  as 
usual,  the  ojiening  is  temjiorarily  disappoint-  j 
ing.  The  fairies  and  demons  arc  verj'  j 
amusing,  but  the  children  ask,  ‘  ^\'here  is 
the  harlequin  ?  ’  ‘  Where  is  the  colum¬ 

bine  ?  ’  ‘  VVhere  is  the  pantaloon  ?  ’  And, 
above  all,  ‘  Where  is  the  clown  ?  ’  ‘  They 
are  all  coming  presently,’  is  the  answer ;  and 
satisfied  with  this  assurance  thej'  wait  and 
watch,  pleased  with  all  that  they  see,  and 
not  listening  to  a  word  of  the  brilliant  dia¬ 
logue  of  the  talented  author.  But  the  trans- 
fonnation  scene  sets  them  in  ecstasies.  No- 
lx)dy  ever  saw  such  sapphire  seas,  such  coral 
caves,  such  reefs  of  pearls  and  diamonds. 
Nolxidy  ever  saw  such  scenes  peopled  in  so 

ideasant  a  manner.  See  those  water-lilies, 
low  they  expand,  eaah  to  reveal  a  j'oung 
ladj’  to  the  infatuated  gaze  I  Regard  those 
golden  branches  above,  —  they  hold  more 
young  ladies  on  high,  each  more  beautiful 
'  than  the  other,  and  so  completelj’  at  ease 
upon  the  sleniler  sprays,  that  they  seem  to 
float  in  air  I  What  is  this  rising  from  the 
sap])hire  sea  and  making  its  way  among  the 
coral  caves?  It  is  a  car  of  all  kinds  of 
precious  stones,  carrying  all  kinds  of  pre- 
I  cions  }»eople.  The  gorgeous  effect  culmi- 
I  nates  in  colored  lights.  What  could  be 
I  more  beautiful  than  the  red  from  one  side, 
j  except  the  green  from  the  other  !  The 
i  whole  house  is  up,  and  our  pantomime  fam¬ 
ily  are  in  an  especial  blaze  of  triumph. 

!  “  Then  a  change  comes  o’er  the  spirit  of 
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their  dream,  caused  by  the  commencement 
of  the  harlequinade.  Hencefbrth  there  is 
nothing  but  laughter.  The  harlequin  was 
never  so  agile  before.  Never  before  was 
the  columbine  so  graceful.  Nobodv  ever 
saw  the  pantaloon  so  felicitously  picked  up 
by  the  nack  of  his  trousers.  And  the 
clown,  who  performs  the  latter  feat  in  the 
intervals  of  fifty  others,  has  not  been  known 
to  be  so  comic  within  the  memory  of  man. 
He  steals  sausages  with  such  zest  that  you 
would  swear  he  had  never  stolen  anv  be- 
fore ;  and  surelj'  his  pockets  must  be  bigger 
than  thej'  were,  to  hold  so  much  of  his 
jdundering.  The  way  in  which  he  throws 
about  fish,  carrots,  turnips,  and  dead  po¬ 
licemen,  is  mori!  marvellous  than  ever. 
The  infuriated  tradesmen  who  tumble  over 
him  as  he  lies  before  their  shop  doors,  are 
more  amusing  in  their  harmless  rage  than 
pantomimie  tradesmen  at  any  previous 
time ;  and  if  prior  pokers  have  seemed  de¬ 
ceptive,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
one  with  which  the  present  clown  touches 
up  the  elderlj-  gentlemen  —  it  is  red-hot  to 
a  fault.  Altogether  there  never  was  such 
a  good  pantomime  in  the  opinion  of  our 
hap])y  familv' ;  and  it  is  not  their  fault  if  it 
does  not  ‘  go  on  forever  ’  like  the  poet- 
laureate’s  river.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  the 
children  cannot  keep  awake ;  so  when  the 
spell  is  broken,  the  expiation  complete,  and 
the  queen  of  the  fairies  sends  all  the  peo¬ 
ple,  good  and  bad,  almut  their  business,  it 
IS  a  far  easier  matter  to  get  the  youthful 
plaj'goers  home  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  case.  A  little  carrying  down 
stairs  is  necessary,  but  once  in  the  carriage 
the  rest  is  plain  sailing.  The  fighting  of 
the  battles  over  again  comes  in  due  course 
next  day ;  and  the  flutter  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  lasts  for  a  fortnight,  until  the  visions 
seen  in  the  mind’s  eye  have  fairly  faded 
away.” 


RANDOM  NOTES. 

—  Le  Centre  Gauche  is  the  title  of  a 
dailj'  jiaper  just  started  in  Paris  by  the  Ir- 
reconcilables. 

—  According  to  a  recent  estimate  the  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  globe  is  about  1,228,000,000 
souls.  Of  this  number  552,000,000  belong 
to  the  Mongolian  race ;  360,000,000,  to  the 
Caucasian;  190,000,000  to  the  Ethiopian; 
176,000,000  to  the  Malay,  and  1,000,000 
to  the  Indo-American  race.  The  annual 
mortalitj-  is  over  33,000,000. 

—  “A  Canterbury  Pilgrim”  asks  if  the 
body  of  Cardinal  Colignj-,  which  has  lain  at 
Canterbury  in  a  brick  box  for  three  hun¬ 
dred  jears,  cannot  be  provided  with  the 
decencies  of  Christian  burial  ?  'The  “  Can- 
terburj'  Pilgrim  ”  ought  to  have  been  buried 
and  quiet  long  ago  himself,  not  asking  ques¬ 
tions  in  our  enlightened  press  of  1870. 

—  It  is  said  that  M.  Ollivier  meditates 
a  law  repressing  duels.  If  the  Kamschat- 
kan  metnod  of  duelling  were  introduced 
it  would  do  more  to  suppress  this  bar¬ 
barous  practice  than  a  dozen  laws.  'Tlic 
mode  in  which  gentlemen  settle  their  dif¬ 
ferences  in  that  inclement  country  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  The  combatants,  each  armed  with  a 
formidable  stick,  divest  themselves  of  half 
their  clothes.  The  one  who  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  winning  the  toss  commences  the 
duel  by  giving  his  opponent  three  cuts  on 
the  back  as  hard  as  possible.  The  other 
retorts,  and  the  combat  proceeds  in  this 
methodical  fashion  till  one  succumbs,  or 
states  that  his  honor  is  fully  satisfied. 

—  M.  Ulrich  de  Fonvielle,  the  companion 
of  Victor  Noir  on  his  visit  to  Prince  Pierre 
Bonaparte,  is  one  of  the  three  sons  of  the 
well-known  savant  to  whom  is  due  the  puri¬ 
fication  of  the  Seine.  In  1852  his  eldest 
brother  ilfrid,  who  up  to  that  time  had 
been  professor  at  the  College  de  Sainte- 
Barbe,  left  Paris  for  Algeria,  where  his 
brothers  joined  him  six  years  later.  Ulrich 
occupied  himself  with  painting,  while  Wil¬ 
frid  and  Arthur,  in  conjunction  with  M. 
Clement  Diivemois  (now  depute  of  the 
Extreme  RighG  founded  an  Opposition 
journal,  —  L’ Affaire  Nouvelle.  This  paper 
was  speedilj’  suppressed  bj'  the  authorities. 
In  the  mean  time  M.  Ulrich  de  Fonvielle 
had  joined  Garibaldi,  and  went  through  the 
Italian  campaign  of  1858.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  hostilities  in  America  we  find  him  as 
a  captain  of  the  engineers  attached  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Cluseret’s  corps.  At  the  close  of  tho 
war  he  returned  to  Paris  and  resumed  paint¬ 
ing,  but  with  indifferent  success.  He  then 
turned  his  hand  to  journalism,  supplying 
provincial  pariers  with  letters  from  the 
capital.  At  tne  last  election  he  started  at 
Dieppe  an  organ  of  extreme  Radicalism, 
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La  Lif/ne  Direcle,  in  which  he  carried  on 
a  brilliant  war  with  La  Vigie,  the  Minis¬ 
terial  organ  of  the  department. 

—  A  London  paper  tells  the  following 
new  anecdote  of  Gibson,  the  sculptor.  The 
artist  had  received  from  the  Queen  a  com¬ 
mission  to  execute  her  statue  life-size.  Be¬ 
fore  the  sittings  commenced,  Gibson  was 
much  troubled  at  the  idea  that  the  Queen 
would  not  like  him  to  measure  her  features 
with  rule  and  compass,  as  was  his  wont, 
and  he  confided  to  Prince  Albert  his  hope 
that  he  himself  would  undertake  this  part 
of  the  task.  The  Prince  immediately  con¬ 
soled  him  with  the  assurance  that  the 
Queen  would  gladly  be  measured  by  the 
sculptor  like  any  other  of  his  sitters.  It 
was  also  agreed  that  the  Queen’s  dress 
should  1)6  so  modified  as  to  assume  the 
character  of  that  classical  drapery  without 
which  Mr.  Gibson  held  statuary  to  be  abom¬ 
inable.  But  as  for  the  face,  figure,  arms, 
and  hands  of  the  Queen,  all  this  was  to  be 
executed  as  Ixma  Jide  portraiture  after  the 
life ;  and  Lady  Kastlake  relates  the  story  at 
full  length.  Gibson,  however,  it  should  be 
added,  was  a  crafty  fellow  in  his  own  simple 
way ;  and  to  his  infinite  disturbance,  found 
out  one  morning  that  the  Queen,  without 
saying  anything  to  him,  had  been  quietly 
measuring  the  height  of  the  statue  as  he  was 
modelling  it,  had  discovered  that  he  had 
made  her  an  inch  too  tall,  and  with  great 
gootl  sense  preferred  the  height  whieh  Na¬ 
ture  had  given  her  to  the  slight  idealiz¬ 
ing  which  Gibson  had  thought  necessary. 
On  appealing  to  his  friends  for  advice,  lie 
was  advised  to  suggest  to  Her  Majesty  that, 
as  the  statue  would  be  placed  on  a  high 
pedestal,  its  apparent  height  would  be  the 
same  as  her  own  real  height  when  standing 
on  the  floor  of  a  room.  With  that  explana¬ 
tion  the  Queen  was  satisfied,  and  justly  so 
and  the  figure  remains  as  originally  modelled. 

—  A  London  critic  administers  a  neat 
rebuke  to  Mr.  Dowden,  the  author  of  a  pa- 

fer  on  Marlowe  in  a  late  number  of  the 
ortnightly  Review.  “  We  wish,”  writes 
the  critic,  “  that  some  literary  critics  would 
take  the  advice  of  Sydney  Smith,  and  strike 
out  of  their  essays  all  that  they  think  fine. 
Of  course,  when  Mr.  Swinburne  commences 
one  of  his  discriminating  and  judicious 
criticisms  by  presenting  us  with  a  thunder¬ 
storm  at  sea  as  the  best  type  of  his  literary 
hero,  we  must  be  resigned ;  there  is  but  one 
Hugo,  and  Swiubume  is  his  prophet.  But 
the  prophetic  fire  is  not  to  be  rashly  stolen, 
and  when,  as  in  Mr.  Dowden’s  essay  on 
Marlowe  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  we 
meet  such  sentences  as  ‘  broad-blown  sins  of 
the  sanguine  temperament,’  ‘fiery-hearted 
blossoms  of  some  inexhaustible  tropical 
plant,  blown  with  strong  and  sudden  desire,’ 
‘  e^'es  half-hooded  by  leathery  lids,’  &c.,  we 
think,  like  the  Vicar,  that  we  have  ‘  heard 
this  learning  before,’  alliteration  and  all. 
Ercle’s  vein  is  not  the  vein  for  criticism. 
The  modern  device,  too,  for  securing  vigor 
of  style  by  the  constant  use  of  some  one 
very  strong  word  begins  to  pall  ujion  us. 
Mr.  Kingsley  and  his  school  have  long  been 
in  the  habit  of  inserting  the  word  ‘  God  ’ 
in  every  other  sentence  with  this  object; 
and  some  lady  novelists  have  recently  tried 
‘  devil  ’  by  way  of  a  change.  The  latest 
recipe  is  the  use  of  the  monosyllable  ‘  lust’ 
in  every  possible  variety  of  combination. 
Considering  the  common  associations  of 
the  word,  a  little  more  sparing  employment 
of  it  might  be  in  better  taste.  And  as  even' 
word  thus  used  graduallv  gets  diluted  anil 
loses  force,  it  is  clear  tiat  stronger  drugs 
must  presently  be  resorted  to,  and  there  is 
no  knowing  what  sweepings  of  the  kennels 
of  language  may  not  reappear  by  and  by.” 

— Touching  Dr.  Finel’s  theory  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  says  that  the  public  mind  is 
being  stirred  up  into  a  curiously  disagree¬ 
able  state  of  excitement  touching  the  im¬ 
mediate  effects  of  the  process  of  gmllotining. 
The  old  storj-  about  poor  Charlotte  Corday’s 
blush  is  revived ;  and  before  long  we  may 
expect  to  have  the  Irish  saint  who  took  a 
walk  with  his  head  under  his  arm  removed 
from  the  realms  of  pious  mythology  to  those 
of  history.  Nevertheless,  as  blushing  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  relaxation  of  the  walls  of 
the  small  vessels  of  the  skin,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  rush  into  them  of  the  blood,  which 
during  life  is  subjected  to  considerable  pres¬ 
sure  by  the  working  of  the  heart,  the  cheeks 
will  no  more  blush  when  the  jugular  veins 
and  carotid  arteries  are  divided,  with  the 
instant  effect  of  removing  this  pressure, 
than  water  will  flow  out  of  a  tap  at  the  top 
of  a  house  when  the  pipe  which  leads  to  it 
in  the  basement  is  cut.  As  to  the  existence 
of  sensibility  in  the  head  for  hours,  or  even 
minutes,  afwr  it  is  cut  off,  any  one  who  has 


fainted  can  have  no  doubt  upon  that  subject. 
The  movement  of  the  heart  suddenly  be¬ 
comes  weakened  or  arrested,  and  conscious¬ 
ness  as  suddenly  fails,  because  the  brain  is 
insufficiently  supplied  with  blood.  And  if 
any  stublmm  person  still  doubts  whether 
cutting  off  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain 
docs  not  instantly  and  absolutely  arrest 
consciousness,  let  him  ask  a  skilful  apd 
judicious  medical  friend  to  compress  his 
carotid  arteries;  he  will  then  know  what 
means  much  better  than  M. 

— Professor  Blackie  recently  delivered  a 
lecture  on  “  Beauty,”  before  an  Edinburgh 
audience.  His  observations  were  not  very 
complimentary  to  the  ladies  of  that  land  in 
wliich  his  lecture  was  delivered,  but  might 
be  studied  with  advantage  by  ladies  of  all 
lands  where,  owing  to  civilization,  dress  has 
liecome  barbarous.  Scotch  people.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Blackie  maintains,  are  not  remarkable 
either  for  beauty  or  for  grace.  They  are 
neither  beautiful  in  their  forms,  nor  perhaps 
even  in  their  persons.  A  Scotch  lassie,  he 
said,  was  veiy  beautiful,  no  doubt,  but  when 
she  arrived  at  womanhood  she  did  not  rep¬ 
resent  the  finest  specimen  of  a  woman,  and 
she  had  no  grace  in  her  motions.  Perhaps 
in  Scotland  they  have  not  yet  learned  the 
mysterious  charms  of  the  Grecian  bend, 
which  has  lent  so  much  additional  grace  to 
English  women.  Speaking  of  their  dress, 
he  wished  he  could  prevail  on  women  to 
dress  according  to  the  laws  of  reason  and 
not  according  to  the  practice  of  unreason, 
which  constituted,  he  added  the  monstrous 
ideal  that  was  called  fashion,  and  which 
was  worshipped  in  that  very  glaring^  and 
glittering  and  vicious  place  called  Paris. 
Other  people  besides  Protessor  Blackie  wish 
that  he,  or  any  other  Professor  could  pre¬ 
vail  on  women  to  be  a  little  less  extravagant 
in  their  notions  as  to  dress.  Unfortunately, 
they  will  follow  the  Empress  Eugenie  blind¬ 
ly,  quite  forgetting  that  the  style  which  suits 
her,  may  look  ridiculous  when  adopted  by 
others  (and  there  arc  a  few)  not  (juite  so 
gifted  by  natiu'c  as  her  Majesty, —  also 
quite  ignoring  the  fact  that  their  husbands 
and  fathers,  as  a  rule,  have  not  so  large  an 
income  as  tl»e  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon. 
But  it  h  ciuite  useless  to  utter  any  remon¬ 
strance.  Women  have  greater  confidence 
in  the  Empress  than  in  Professor  Blackie, 
and  for  this  reason  we  are  almost  sorry  that 
the  latter  called  a  chignon  “an  external 
tumor.”  It  may  be  very  true,  but  it  is  an 
expression  calculated  to  aggravate  the  very 
class  it  is  intended  to  benefit,  which  is  not 
the  best  method  of  obtaining  influence  over 
them. 


decapitation 
du  Camp. 


PASSAGES  FROM  MISS  MITFORU’S 
MEMOIRS. 

AX  AUCTION  AT  THK  DUKE  OF  MAUI.- 
borough’s. 

“  I  was  never  before  so  thoroughly  aware 
of  the  capricious  manner  in  which  things 
go  at  an  auction  where  there  is  no  resera  e 
—  no  power  of  buying  in.  For  instance, 
some  blue  cloth  ciu"tains,  which  a  London 
upholsterer  offered  to  put  up  new  at  fifty 
guineas,  fetched  a  hundred  and  thirty  !  A 
table  of  the  most  beautiful  pollard  oak,  in¬ 
laid  with  brass  and  exquisite  wooils,  which 
cost  two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  fetched 
twenty-three.  A  sideboard  of  equal  splen¬ 
dor  went  equally  cheap,  and  some  trumpery 
chandeliers  equally  dear.  You  may  imagine 
what  wootl  the  man  of  tlie  hammer  is  made 
of,  when  I  tell  you  that,  in  selling  a  very 
fine  head  of  Christ  by  Guido,  an  undoubted 
and  ascertained  original,  he  never  said  one 
word  of  the  picture  or  the  master,  but  talk¬ 
ed  grandly  and  eloquently  of  the  frame.” 

HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN  (1837). 

“  A  dear  friend  of  mine,  who  is  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Queen’s  dressers, 
gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  her.  She 
says  she  is  a  girl  of  great  power,  sedate  and 
serious  far  beyond  her  years,  and  fully  equal 
to  all  that  she  will  be  required  to  do.  King 
Leopold  told  the  housekeeper  at  Windsor 
that  he  never  went  to  Claremont  without  a 
recurrence  of  the  same  feelings  as  when  he 
first  returned  there  after  his  irreparable 
loss.” 

A  ROYAL  SUBSCRIPTION. 

“  Among  the  subscribers  are  the  Queen, 
who  desires  her  name  not  to  be  mentioned, 
as  she  gives  from  her  private  income  and 
fears  being  subjected  to  solicitations  (this 
adds  to  the  compliment,  as  it  proves  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  form).” 

A  ROYAL  VISIT  TO  8TRATHPIELD8AYE. 

“  The  Queen  looked  pale  and  ill,  simply 
dressed,  smiling  and  well  behaved;  the 


horses  going  at  a  foot-pace,  and  the  glasses 
down.  The  Duke  went  to  no  great  expense. 
One  slip  of  carpet  he  bought ;  the  rest  of 
the  additional  furniture  he  hired  in  Reailing 
for  the  week  !  The  ringers,  after  being  hard 
at  work  for  four  hours,  sent  a  can  to  the 
house  to  ask  for  some  strong  beer,  and  the  ; 
can  was  sent  back  empty.  The  Duke  is  a  ; 
jmt  master  —  as  Johnstone,  his  gardener,  ; 
said  to  me  once  when  I  idly  asked  if  he 
were  a  kind  one  —  and  not  a  very  bad  land¬ 
lord  ;  but  he  has  no  open-heartedness. 

“  The  Duke  looked  relieved  beyond  all  ex- 
ressiou  when  he  had  made  his  last  bow  to 
is  roval  visitors;  his  whole  countenance 
said  pfainly,  ‘  Thank  God  it ’s  over  1  ’  and 
no  doubt  he  felt  so.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
passed  us  going  to  town  by  railway.  They 
said,  ‘There  goes  Sir  Bobby,’  and  they  I 
hissed  him.”  "  ; 

LAMARTINE. 

“  When  he  was  in  London,  a  few  years  ago, 
Mr.  Rogers  asked  him  with  strong  interest 
to  give  him  some  details  about  Beranger, 
‘the  greatest  French  poet.’  ‘Ah!  Beran-  ; 
ger !  ’  said  M.  de  Lamartine,  ‘  he  made  ad-  i 
vances  to  me,  and  of  course,  wished  for  my  ! 
acquaintance ;  but  he  is  a  sort  of  man  with 
whom  I  do  not  choose  to  have  any  connec-  i 
tion  !  ’  Tliink  of  that !  Mr.  Rogers  told  ; 
the  story  himself,  with  the  greatest  indig-  ; 
nation,  to  the  Ruskins,  and  they  told  it  to 
me.” 

THE  TENNYSON’S. 

“  Alfred  Tennyson  says  that  people  now-  : 
adays  are  not  merely  indifferent  to  poetra',  ' 
that  they  absolutely  Late  it.”  [He  probably  ; 
revised  his  opinion  long  before  forty  thousand  j 
copies  of  the  “  Holy  Grail  ”  were  issued.]  ! 
“I  heard  this  from  a  sweet  young  woman 
who  is  staying  close  by  at  Mrs.  Anderson’s, 
and  has  taken  to  me,  as  young  people  some¬ 
times  do.  She  is  intimate,  very,  with  all  the  ■ 
Tennysons,  and  speaks  of  them  more  highly 
than  I  ever  heanl  any  one :  perhaps  she 
knows  them  better.  She  says  they  are  the 
most  unworldly  people  she  ever  knew,  valu¬ 
ing  everybody  by  their  personal  qualities, 
apart  from  all  considerations  of  rank,  or 
wealth,  or  fame,  or  consideration.  Indolence 
is  the  besetting  sin  of  the  race ;  but  they 
can  work  if  they  will.  For  instance,  she 
made  Allred  dig  up  the  whole  garden  at  her 
father’s  countiy  living  near  Sevenoaks,  and 
he  did  it  capitally.” 

MR.  CHARLES  KINGSLEY. 

“  Mr.  Kingsley  took  me  quite  by  surprise 

in  his  extraordinary  fascination . Mr. 

Kingsley  is  not  only  a  high-bred  gentleman, 
but  has  the  most  charming  admixture  of  : 
softness  and  gentleness,  with  spirit,  manli-  1 
ness,  and  frankness,  —  a  frankness  quite  ! 
transparent,  and  a  cordiality  and  coiurtesy  ' 
that  would  win  any  heart.  He  did  win  his  I 
own  sweet  wife  entirely  bv  this  charm  of 
character.  She  was  a  girl  of  family,  for¬ 
tune,  fashion,  and  beauty ;  he  a  young  i 
curate,  without  distinction  of  any  sort,  with-  j 
out  even  literary  distinction,  for  he  had  not  ! 
then  published.” 

MRS.  TROLLOPE. 

“  My  old  friend  Mrs.  Trollope,  in  spite  of 
her  terrible  coarseness,  has  certainly  done 
two  or  three  marvellously  clever  things. 
She  was  brought  up  within  tlirce  miles  of  ! 
tills  house,  being  the  daughter  of  a  for-  : 
mer  vicar  of  Heckfield.  I  have  known  her 
these  fifty  years  ;  she  must  be  turned  of  sev¬ 
enty,  and  is  wonderful  for  energ}-  of  mind  , 
and  l)ody.  Her  story  is  very  curious;  put  ! 
me  in  mind  to  tell  it  you.  She  used  to  j 
be  such  a  Radical  that  her  house  in  London  j 
was  a  perfect  emporium  of  escaped  state  i 
criminals.  I  remember  asking  her  at  one  of  ! 
her  parties  how  many  of  her  guests  would  ^ 
have  been  shot  or  guillotined  if  they  had  i 
remained  in  their  own  country.”  | 

R.  B.  HAYPON.  I 

“  I  was  always  certain  that  his  suicide  ■ 
proceeded  from  a  desire  to  provide  for  his  j 
family,  and,  thanks  to  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  be-  ! 
nevofence,  it  succeeded.” 

MR.  WALTER,  OF  THE  “  TIMES.” 

“I  saw  Mr.  Moore  many  years  after-  ! 
wards,  at  Mr.  Walter’s,  of  the  Times.  | 
Such  a  contrast !  1  am  speaking  of  old  | 
Mr.  Walter,  the  shyest  and  awkwardest  of  ' 
men,  who  could  not  bear  to  hear  the  j 
slightest  allusion  to  the  journal  from  which  j 
he  derived  both  his  fortune  and  his  fame.  ; 
The  poet  had  arrived  with  Mr.  Barnes,  ' 
the  editor,  and  put  his  host  and  his  in-  | 
troducer  into  an  agony  by  talking  all  | 
through  the  dinner  as  franklv  of  the 
Times  as  he  used  to  do  at  Mr.  TPeny’s  of  ; 
the  Chronicle.  It  was  a  most  amusing  , 
scene ;  and  I  think  when  I  enlightened  him  | 
upon  the  subject  he  was  very  glad  of  the 


mistake  he  had  made.  ‘They  deserve  it,’ 
said  he  to  me,  ‘  for  being  ashamed  of  what, 
rightly  conducted,  would  be  an  honor.’  ” 

DR.  NEWMAN. 

“Frank  was  sent  to  Oxford,  taking, 
amongst  other  recommendations,  letters 
from  me.  One  of  my  letters  was  to  an  old 
friend  of  Mr.  Newman’s,  to  whom  he  showed 
it,  and  when  next  I  saw  Frank  he  told  me 
—  somewhat  to  my  alarm  (for  it  was  in  the 
very  height  of  the  controversy  )  —  that  he 
owed  to  me  the  kind  notice  of  that  great 
scholar.  ‘  I  breakfast  with  him  once  a 
week,’ quoth  Frank, ‘and  he  gives  me  the 
best  advice  possible.’  ‘  What  about  ?  ’  I 
inquired.  ‘Everything,’  returned  Frank; 

‘  the  classics,  history,  mathematics,  general 
literature.  He  thinks  me  in  danger  of 
overworking  myself  in  Greek,  —  he,  such  a 
scholar !  —  and  tells  me  to  diversify  my  read¬ 
ing,  to  take  exercise,  and  to  get  as  much 
ractical  knowledge  and  cheerful  society  as 

can.  He  questioned  me  about  Shake¬ 
speare’s  poetn-,  and  the  prose  writers  after 
Lord  Bacon.  In  short,  he  talks  to  me 
of  every  sort  of  subject  except  what  i.s 
called  Tractarianism,  and  that  he  has  never 
mentioned.” 

NOVISPIMA  VERBA. 

“  I  have  always  believed  with  a  calm  con¬ 
viction  in  that  tlivine  histoiy  and  that  di¬ 
vine  mission,  but  I  used  to  wrong  myself 
al>out  the  manner  of  it.  Now  I  am  reailing 
the  Gospels  for  the  third  time  within  two 
or  three  months,  and  accepting  the  whole  of 
the  holy  mysteiy  as  I  find  it.  Mystery 
there  must  be,  and  it  is  wiser  to  take  hum¬ 
bly  the  relation  of  eye-witnesses  than  to 
seek  to  reconcile  what  we  cannot  compre¬ 
hend  by  our  own  feeble  intelligence.  I 
throw  myself  humbly,  hopingly,  fearingly, 
on  the  mercy  of  God.” 

There  is  no  part  of  the  work  that  has  a 
deeper  interest  than  the  frequent  reference 
in  the  third  volume  to  the  great  poetess 
whom  England  and  Italy  have  lately  lost, 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.  Here  is  the 
earliest  mention  of  the  young  poetess  :  “  A 
sweet  young  woman  whom  we  called  for 
in  Gloucester  Place  went  with  us,  a  Miss 
Barrett,  who  reads  Greek  as  I  do  French, 
and  has  published  some  translations  from 
iEschylus,  and  .«ome  most  striking  poems. 
She  is  a  delightful  young  creature,  shy  and 
timid  and  modest.  She  is  so  sweet  and 
i  gentle,  and  so  pretty,  that  one  looks  at  her 
as  if  she  were  some  bright  flower.”  We 
soon  find  her  writing  to  her  “  sweet  love  ” 
on  terms  of  the  most  enduring  affection, 
and  frankly  recognizing  in  the  young  girl  a 
spirit  brighter  and  deejier  than  her  own. 

Dr.  Mitford,  with  a  mind  finely  attuned 
to  intellectual  excellence,  albeit  no  bookish 
man,  felt  tlie  charm  of  this  new-found  friend. 
“  My  father  and  myself  sat  pensively  over 
the  wood  fire  until  he  said  suddenly,  ‘  You 
are  thinking  of  dear  Miss  Barrett ;  so  was 
I,  God  bless  her !  ’  Every  night  at  that 
time  I  had  thought  of  you,  my  sweetest, 
sitting  over  the  glowing  embers,  and  at  last 
I  determined  to  write  to  you  before  I  slept. 
...  I  sit  and  think  of  you  and  of  the  poems 
that  you  will  -ivrite,  and  of  that  strange, 
brief  rain1)Ow  crown  called  Fame,  until  the 
vision  is  before  me  as  vividly  as  ever  a 
mother’s  heart  hailed  the  elcKjuence  of  a  pa¬ 
triot  son.’  The  old  dying  father  always 
used  to  say,  “  Miss  Barrett !  dear  Miss  Bar¬ 
rett !  Heaven  bless  her!”  We  are  here 
told  that  the  fine  poem,  •*  Lady  Geraldine’s 
Courtship,”  always  a  favorite,  forty-two 
pages,  was  written  in  a  day.  By  and  by  the 
poetess  is  married,  and  by  marriage  is  “  not 
merely  improved  but  transformed.”  She 
makes  Miss  Mitford  long  that  she  was  los¬ 
ing  herself  in  the  chestnut  forests  or  gath¬ 
ering  grapes  at  the  vintage. 

We  have  preserv  ed  in  these  volumes  a 
very  interesting  letter  written  by  Mrs. 
Browning :  ‘*  I  wonder  if  the  Empress 
pleases  you  as  well  as  the  Emperor.  1  ap- 

rove  altogether,  and  none  the  less  that  he 

as  offended  Austria  in  the  mode  of  an¬ 
nouncement.  Every  cut  of  the  whip  on  the 
face  of  Austria  is  an  especial  compliment 
to  me,  or  so  I  feel  it.  The  Empress,  1  heard 
the  other  day  from  high  authority,  is  charm¬ 
ing  and  good  at  heart.  She  was  educated 
at  a  respectable  school  at  Bristol,  and  is 
very  English,  which  does  not  prevent  her 
shooting  with  pistols,  leaping  gates,  driving 
four-in-hand  and  upsetting  the  carriage 
when  frolic  requires  it,  —  as  brave  as  a  lion 
and  as  true  as  a  dog.  Her  complexion  is 
like  marble,  white  and  pale  and  pure ;  her 
hair  light,  rather  sandy ;  they  say  she  pow¬ 
ders  it  with  gold-dust  for  effect.  But  her 
beauty  is  less  physical  and  more  intellectual 
than  is  generally  supposed.  She  is  a  wo¬ 
man  of  very  decided  opinions.” 
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bian  soldiers  in  their  non> 
descript  dress,  half  Orien¬ 
tal,  half  European,  would 
appear  but  poor  slip. 
shod,shambling  scarecrows 
placed  side  by  side  with 
the  well-groomed  police¬ 
men  of  American  and  Eng¬ 
lish  cities.  Yet  they  are 
really  lithe,  sinewy  fellows, 
fit  to  grapple  with  any  ad¬ 
versary  that  the  East  could 
furnish.  It  is  curious  to 
sec  these  black  soldiers 
sitting  at  the  door  of  their 
guard  -  rooms,  peacefully 
knitting  stockings  to  sell 
to  English  tourists,  who 
give  them  three  times  what 
the  stockings  are  worth, 
l)eing  unable  to  fight  out 
the  matter  in  Arabic. 
Cairo  goes  early  to  sleep, 
and  the  night-patrol  has 
little  to  do  but  to  shuffle 
up  and  down  the  narrow 
streets,  and  see  that  the 
mos(juc  doors  arc  shut,  and 
that  no  thief  has  hidden 
himself  away  in  the  ba¬ 
zaars.  Now  and  then  a 

Earty  of  noisy  Englishmen 
old  parley  with  them,  but 
the  result  is  only  much 
voluble  “chaff”  on  the 
one  side,  and  on  the  other 
a  few  muttered  curses  on 
the  Infidel,  who,  luckily  for 
the  Infidel,  takes  them  for 
friendly  greetings. 


We  present  on  this  page 
An  engraving  of  the  coun¬ 
try  mansion  which  the 
Poet  Laureate  has  recent¬ 
ly  built  for  himself,  over¬ 
looking  a  beautiful  valley, 
near  Ilaslemere,  Surrey. 
Mr.  Alfied  Tennvson’s 
new  house  (says  the  feuild- 
er)  is  a  stone  structure  of 
considerable  dimensions, 
approached  by  a  broad 
carriage-drive  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  entrance,  which  is  a 
large  porch  of  five  pointed 
arches,  so  arranged,  how¬ 
ever,  that  visitors  cannot 
alight  under  it,  as  it  is 
paved,  and  apOToached  by 
three  steps.  The  style  of 
architecture  does  not  carry 
us  back  to  the  days  of  Ar¬ 
thur,  nor  have  we  in  the 
new  house  any  strong  r»'- 
minder  even  of  the  age  of 
knights  of  chivahy,  its 
architecture  being  a  five 
treatment  of  domestic 
Gothic  of  the  Tudor  pe¬ 
riod,  with  convenient  of¬ 
fices.  A  poet,  it  seems,  re¬ 
quires  these  as  much  as  any 
other  mortal,  and  would  be 
rather  uncomfortable  «  la 
King  Arthur. 


We  give  btdow  a  sketch 
of  the  night-patrol  at 
Cairo.  The  Viceroy’s  Nu- 
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HOW  THE  COURSE  OF  TRUE  LOVE 
REALLY  DID  RUN  SMOOTH, 

My  father  was  laudably  anxious  that  I 
should  iimrry.  It  is  not  a  feeling 
which,  as  a  rule,  is  very  common  with  the 
revered  authors  of  our  existence,  and  it 
ought  to  be  encouraged,  especially  when 
the  son  has  nothing  to  live  on  beyond  the 
allowance  made  by  the  relieving  officer,  the 
parental  relative.  But  my  father  had  liim- 
gelf  married  early,  during  the  lifetime  of  my 
grandfather,  and  in  his  case  the  experiment 
had  succeeded  admirably.  He  had  a  com¬ 
fortable,  entailed  estate,  and  he  was  not  one 
of  those  prodigal  fathers  who  wish  the 
eldest  son  to  join  them  in  cutting  off  the  en¬ 
tail.  1  was  disposed  to  be  dutiful  to  my 
father,  and  theoretically  I  did  not  object  to 
the  theory  of  connubiality.  But  matrimony 
was  a  subject  on  which  my  mind  was  in  a 
peculiarly  wavering  and  unsettled  condition. 
A  long  procession  of  divinities  had  fleeted 
througn  the  vacant  chambers  of  my  heart, 
and  none  had  succeeded  in  taking  up  a  per-  | 
manent  lodgment  there.  Kate,  Harriette,  | 
and  Julia  had  each  their  charms,  which  | 
were  fairly  appreciated  by  my  candid  mind ; 
and  often  Julia  the  Second,  and  Kate  the 
Second,  and  Kate  the  Third  had  succeeded 
in  their  brief  reign  as  the  sovereigns  of  my 
aflections.  From  these  facts  it  will  be  per-  ; 
ceived  I  was  yet  heart-whole,  and  had  not  ; 
seriously  suffered  in  the  slight  skirmishes  | 
with  the  light  artillery  of  Dan  Cupid.  It  | 
was  a  reproach  against  a  great  political  { 
philosopher  that  he  gave  up  to  party  what  j 
was  meant  for  mankind.  The  notion  of  fol-  ; 
lowing  that  example  —  of  giving  up  to  one  I 
girl  what  was  meant  for  womankind  alto-  | 
gether — appeared  to  me  to  be  exceedingly  i 
unphilosophical.  I 

Lawford  of  Exeter  College  and  I  had  I 
gone  out  for  a  long  excursion  in  the  Lakes. 
Now  there  is  nothing  like  mountaineering 
to  do  awav  with  any  lingering  love  weak¬ 
nesses.  Vl'e  had  been  doing  some  of  the 
English,  and  afterwards  the  Scottish  moun¬ 
tains.  You  take  your  knapsack  on  your 
back,  swing  your  field-glass  over  your 
shoulder,  have  your  pocket-flask,  compass, 
and  wraps  in  good  order.  Then  you  go 
across  the  heather,  and  climb  mountains,  and 
if  you  don’t  get  over  a  proiligious  number  j 
of  miles  in  the  course  of  the  expedition,  you  , 
have  to  sleep  in  the  open  air  on  a  mountain ;  | 
which  you  don’t  greatly  mind  for  once  or  ; 
twice  in  a  way.  I  did  mind  it  considerably,  j 
however,  when  we  came  over  Ben  Lomond 
one  night,'  and  first  mist,  then  rain,  then  ! 
sleet  came  down  furiously.  Lawford  and  I 
had  been  discussing  our  love  affairs,  a  topic  j 
of  which  he  was  very  fond ;  and  being  hope¬ 
lessly  engaged  himself,  he  exhorted  me  to  I 
“  concentrate  my  affections,”  as  he  was  j 
pleased  to  express  himself.  He  had  cer-  i 
tainly  shown  me  a  good  example,  as  his  en-  j 
gagement  dated  back  from  his  first  Long  ; 
vacation,  and  I  had  already  taken  my  de-  j 
gree.  Moreover,  Lawford  had  engaged  I 
mmself  on  expectations  so  exceedingly  in-  j 
definite  that  there  never  appeared  the  least 
chance  of  their  being  realized ;  whereas  my 
paternal  acres  seemed  imperatively  to  de-  : 
mand  a  future  mistress.  I  said  I  only  ivait- 
ed  for  my  fate  but  the  Periodic  maidens  of  j 
the  day  were  little  suited  to  iny  taste.  ’ 
LawfOTtl  became  weakly  eloquent  on  the 
subject,  as  his  manner  was ;  in  a  way,  in¬ 
deed,  that  seemed  slightly  nauseating  to  one 
of  my  athletic,  muscular  tastes.  But  the 
mist,  the  rain,  the  sleet,  certainly  cleaned 
the  nonsense  out  of  our  heads,  and  we 
pushed  on  very  rapidly  towards  our  inn.  In 
the  darkness  we  had  long  lost  our  footpath, 
but,  guided  by  the  distant  lights  at  the  inn, 
we  went  at  it  helter-skelter  across  country, 
half  wading  through  a  river,  and  tumbling 
through  a  waterfall,  and  in  a  very  dilapidat¬ 
ed  condition  we  tumbled  into  the  hostel. 
The  house  was  very  full,  and  our  modest  re- 

auest  for  beds  was  treated  with  as  much 
ignified  disdain  as  if  we  were  imploring 
them  to  perform  an  act  of  charity.  At  last 
we  were  allotted  a  double-bedded  room  in 
the  garret.  No.  123,  which  we  might  either 
take,  or  swim  across  the  lake  —  for  the  last 
steamer  had  left  —  to  another  inn.  As  our 

inn  professed  to  make  up  one  hundred  and 
thirty  beds,  it  became  a  matter  of  lively 
speculation  to  the  inquiring  mind  where  the 
other  seven  beds  or  bedrooms  could  be  found. 
The  only  hypothesis  that  suited  the  case 
was  that  beds  were  made  up  on  the  land¬ 
ings  of  the  stairs,  —  an  idea  in  which  we 
were  forced  to  acquiesce  for  the  want  of  a 
better. 

When  we  came  down  into  the  large  coffee- 
room  of  the  hotel,  we  found  it  completely 
crowded  with  thirsting  and  hungering 
nests.  The  steamer  h^  been  late,  and  a 
Iwge  dinner  had  been  laid  out,  and  seats 


eagerly  appropriated.  Good  cheer  and 
good  fellowship  were  the  order  of  the  day. 
To  say  the  truth,  I  was  a  little  tired  of  Law¬ 
ford.  He  rather  overdid,  I  thought,  that 
story  of  his  Sophia,  and  the  hopes,  joys,  and 
anticipations  that  belonged  to  the  subject. 
In  all  the  conversational  parts  of  the  room 
the  empty  chairs  were  invidiously  leaning 
forward  in  token  that  they  were  engaged. 

“Just  like  my  luck,”  said  Lawford.  “  We 
shall  be  pushed  into  the  uttermost  corner, 
whence  we  shall  lie  served  last,  and  get 
everything  cold.” 

Confirmatory  of  this  remark,  the  waiter  at 
this  moment  pointed  out  a  large  table,  at  a 
distant  part  of  the  room,  and  stretching  to 
the  end.  Lawford  literally  went  to  the 
wall,  and  I  came  next  to  him.  Next  to  me 
were  three  vacant  chairs.  There  was  tea  ' 
laid  in  front  of  these  chairs,  and  it  somehow  i 
happened  —  a  course  unusual  for  me  —  that 
I  began  to  speculate  who  their  occupants 
would  be.  ! 

“  I  hope  it  will  be  no  more  love-sick  un-  [ 
dergraduates,  pretending  to  read  and  to  , 
mountaineer,  but  only  spooning  away  their  j 
time.  Or  some  men  of  the  Alpine  Club,  j 
sneering  at  Ben  Lomond  because,  forsooth, 
they  once  did  Monte  Rosa !  Or  perhaps  I 
some  wandering  parsons  giving  themselves  I 
intellectual  airs  like  the  fellows  of  Trinity,  j 
or  perhaps  have  come  away  from  their  flat  j 
parishes  in  the  midland  counties,  and  have 
never  seen  a  lake  or  a  mountain  before.  Or 
most  likely  a  Scotch  bailie,  who  picks  up  j 
gold  in  Glasgow,  and  comes  here  to  spend  { 
it,  with  his  high-cheek-boned  wife  and  [ 
daughter.  Or  some  dilapidated  pedestrians,  ; 
like  ourselves ;  well,  that  would  be  better  ' 
than  the  city  dandies  who  have  just  walked  j 
out  of  their  bandboxes.’  ! 

While  I  was  thus  musing,  and  summing 
up  some  recent  experiences,  the  door  of  ! 
the  coffee-room  opened,  and  presently  a 
murmur  of  surprise  and  admii-ation  ran 
round  the  room,  as  a  gentleman  and  two 
ladies  entered.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that 
when  Professor  Wilson  and  his  future  wife 
entered  a  public  room  together,  they  were 
both  so  remarkably  handsome,  that  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  in  the  room  rose  up  and  gave  them  a 
hearty  cheer.  There  was  no  ovation  now 
but  certainly  every  eye  seemed  to  follow 
this  beautiful  girl  and  her  distinguished- 
looking  parents  as  they  proceeded  up  the 
room. 

“  What  an  angel  from  heaven  I  ”  whis-  i 
pered  Lawford  to  me.  | 

Lawford  prides  himself  on  being  a  good 
describer  of  female  beauty,  which  I  acknowl¬ 
edge  is  not  at  all  my  rd/e.  He  continued  to  ' 
dilate  in  a  style  which  I  considered  to  be  j 
hardly  consistent  with  the  strict  allegiance  i 
which  he  owed  to  his  Sophia,  on  the  charms  ; 
of  the  “  Incognita.”  i 

“  What  a  sweep  of  limb !  ”  he  whispered.  I 
“  What  glorious  hair !  —  why,  she  could  sit  j 
down  on  it !  what  sapphire  eyes  I  what  a 
sweet,  engaging  expression  1  what  perfect  i 
lips  and  teeth  !  She  is  the  best  thing  I ’ve  I 
seen  on  my  travels  1  ”  [ 

Compassionate  reader,  he  was  very  young  j 
and  still  an  undergraduate,  —  having  lately  1 
been  plucked  tor,  “  Greats.”  I 

I  had  to  give  Lawford  a  ferocious  pinch,  1 
for,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  the  party  | 
moved  towards  the  spot  where  we  were  sit-  i 
ting.  The  engaged  chairs  were  for  them,  | 
and  —  ah  mo,  I  could  scarcely  believe  my 
eyes — ^the  fortune  of  war  was  indeed  on  ! 
my  side,  —  St.  Incognita  took  her  seat  on 
the  very  next  chair  to  my  own. 

I  was  astonished,  confused,  petrified.  Had 
a  celestial  vision  appeared  to  me,  I  could 
hardly  have  been  in  such  sudden  awe  and 
gladness.  I  felt  instantaneously  that  I  could 
do  anything  for  her  that  any  knight  of  the 
Round  Table  ever  did  for  any  of  Mr.  Teniw- 
son’s  heroines.  I  would  walk  fifty  miles  for 
her  slightest  guerdon ;  wait  twenty  years  for 
her ;  immolate  Lawford  as  Geraint  did  Earl 
Doomi ;  take  to  a  profession,  and  be  at  the 
end  of  it  in  no  time.  Even’body  was 
avenged,  all  of  a  sudden.  ITie  former 
triflers  with  my  heart  were  a  spectral  crew 
who  had  at  once  vanished  into  thin  air.  To 
quote  a  saying  which  I  had  often  laughed  at 
as  absurd  “I  had  fallen  in  love  at  first 
sight.” 

Incognita  was  little  conscious  of  the  war 
and  tumult  which  raged  within  the  sedate 
whiskered  individual  by  her  side.  She 
seemed,  indeed,  altogether  unconscious  of 
the  personal  claims  of  that  gentleman.  Law¬ 
ford  was  a  little  put  out,  and  began  to  tire 
me  with  trite  conversational  queries,  but  I 
only  gave  crooked  answers  to  his  cross¬ 
questions.  I  was  morosely  occupied  with 
my  dinner,  but  listened  anxiously  to  hear 
the  first  angelic  tones  of  what  I  felt  must 
be  an  angelic  voice. 

The  angelic  voice  spoke  at  last.  Obey¬ 


ing,  I  suppose,  some  sign  unseen  by  me,  a  i 
waiter  approached  her,  and,  putting  her  tea-  j 
cup  aside,  she  said,  in  a  firm  but  decided  i 
tone —  i 

“  Beer  and  cayenne  pepjier.”  | 

I  confess  I  was  disappointed,  I  might  al-  , 
most  say  disgusted,  llie  first  serene  ac-  | 
cents  of  my  divinity  ought  not  to  have  re-  1 
lated  to  the  vulgar  wants  of  her  corjioreal 
vestiture.  She  also,  I  observed  with  regret, 
drank  her  beer  and  consumed  a  minute  por¬ 
tion  of  cayenne  pepper.  I  looked  at  her,  in 
a  severely  critical  frame  of  mind,  hoping  to 
find  blemishes  which  had  eluded  my  first 
observation.  But  it  could  not  be  done. 
The  lips  were  coral,  the  teeth  pearls,  the 
eyes  sapphires,  the  brow  marble,  the  hair 
gold.  “  Ah,”  I  thought,  “  what  a  glorious 
casket  Nature  can  bestow  on  the  jialtriest 
minds  I  Such  a  perfect  head,  and  she  talk  \ 
of  beer  and  cayenne  pepper !  ”  j 

I  finished  my  dinner,  without  having  any  i 
precise  notion  of  what  I  might  be  eating,  i 
The  dart  was  in  my  side,  and  I  could  only  ' 
wriggle  and  writhe  under  a  sweet  sudden 
anguish.  : 

They  were  talking  —  one  could  not  help  I 
overhearing  what  these  people  said  —  about 
going  on  to  the  Trosachs.  The  gooil  peo¬ 
ple  were  a  little  confused  in  their  geogra-  | 
phy.  I  briefly  told  them  what  was  their  j 
best  way  from  the  point  where  they  were.  ' 

I  was,  somehow  or  other,  rather  agitated,  I 
and  I  believe  my  voice  was  both  low  and  in¬ 
distinct.  I  had  a  dry  reply  from  the  father, 
and  no  notice  at  all  from  the  young  lady, 
and  for  a  few  minutes  1  lapsed  into  an  in-  ' 
temal  rage. 

Suddenly  the  sapphire  eyes,  in  their  full 
splendor,  were  turned  upon  me.  Oh,  those  j 
eyes !  i 

“  Two  of  the  fairest  stars  in  all  the  hearen, 

Having  some  business,  do  entreat  her  eyes  | 

To  twinkle  in  their  place  till  they  return.”  i 

And  then  some  clear,  courteous  words  were 
addressed  to  me  on  the  one  subject  on  which 
I  could  speak  rather  well,  the  mountains. 
But  I  in.stinctively  felt  that  I  was  talking  in 
I  a  very  stupid  and  inexpressive  way,  that 
I  did  no  justice  to  my  considerable  natural  ; 

I  abilitv.  Lawford,  however,  was  able  to  talk 
volubly  and  loudly,  —  that  was  certainly  an  i 
;  advantage  from  his  being  anchored  perma- 
'  nently  to  a  Sophia,  —  and  he  somehow  con¬ 
trived  to  give  the  idea  that  he  had  per¬ 
formed  prodigies  of  valor  on  the  Scottish  ! 
hills.  The  wretch !  and  I  had  been  obliged  ■ 
to  act  as  guide  throughout,  and  wait  for  him  , 
half  a  dozen  times,  and  lend  him  an  arm,  : 
and  replenish  his  flask,  and  pick  him  out  of  I 
the  river.  I  denounced  him  in  my  heart  as  an  ' 
impostor,  and  felt  very  much  inclined  to  rise  \ 
up  and  denounce  him  publicly.  Still,  I  had  ! 
a  little  chat  with  Incognita  in  the  intervals  j 
permitted  by  his  declamatory  conversation 
with  the  old  people.  She  hatl  all  my  favorite  j 
tastes.  She  loved  Millais,  she  read  London  | 
Society,  she  knew  Tennyson  by  heart,  she  i 
was  very  fond  of  the  Opera,  but  she  had  only  ] 
been  there  twice,  she  was  passionately  at-  ■ 
tached  to  cathedrals  and  to  cathedral  music,  | 
very  fond  of  Rotten  Row,  but  had  only  been  | 
there  three  times.  And  then  the  full  truth  ! 
came  out.  She  had  only  left  school  at  the  I 
beginning  of  that  very  summer.  Her  father  ! 
and  mother,  from  whom  she  had  been  sep-  ! 
arated  for  many  years,  had  only  returned  ; 
from  India  two  months  before  she  bad  left 
school  to  live  with  them,  and  to  be  happy 
forever  afterwards.  Of  course  she  would 
have  masters  still  for  Italian,  music,  and  her  | 
water-colors.  It  was  so  delightful  to  go 
about  with  papa  and  mamma.  They  had  had 
a  few  weeks  in  London  after  she  had  left 
her  school  at  Brighton,  and  since  then  they 
had  been  travelling  abqut.  Tliey  had  fin¬ 
ished  with  the  English  lakes,  and  were  now 
going  through  the  Scotch  lakes.  I  thought 
the  coincidence  was  remarkable  — but  in 
reality  it  was  commonplace  enough  —  that 
was  precisely  my  own  line  of  tour.  It  was  , 
the  pleasant,  happy  talk  of  the  free,  liber-  ; 
ated  school-girl  budding  into  the  woman ;  | 
and  the  bright  Incognita’s  real  name  was 
Clara,  which  exactly  suited  her  freshness  ' 
and  her  beauty.  ! 

Still  I  owned  that  the  beer  and  the  cav-  | 
enne  pepper  was  a  miserable  drawback.  ; 
But  it  was  destined  that  even  in  this  respect 
my  dissatisfaction  should  receive  considera-  ! 
ble  alleviation.  For  it  really  appeared  that 
this  heroic  girl  had  been  that  very'  day  to 
the  summit  of  Ben  Lomond. 

I  I  owned  to  myself  that  she  was  quite  en- 
I  titled  to  her  chop  and  her  glass  of  beer,  and 
I  even,  if  she  so  wished,  to  such  fiery  condi-  i 
j  ment  as  cayenne  pepper.  Still,  even  on  this  , 

E)int,  after  a  long  and  anxious  discussion, 
awford  greatly  relieved  my  mind.  For  he  j 
I  asserted  in  most  unequivocal  terms  that  he  ! 

had  heard  the  mother  counselling  beer  and  : 
I  cayenne  pepper  to  the  young  lady,  who  was  i 


simply  repeating  the  mother’s  words  to  the 
servant  who  was  attending  her.  Certainly 
a  most  disproportioned  amount  of  disquie¬ 
tude  was  excited  in  my  mind  by  the  bitter 
beer  and  the  red  pepper. 

In  the  course  of  the  two  or  three  hours 
passed  in  the  coffee-room,  I  had  ascertained 
that  Clara  Benyon  and  her  parents  were 
going  on  by  steamer  to  Tarbert,  and  thence 
to  Loch  Long.  Our  own  line  of  travel  had 
been  different  —  to  get  to  Inversnaid  and 
go  on  by  coach  to  Loch  Katrine.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  when  Lawford  and  I  were  boxed  up 
together  in  that  hideous  dou'ole-bedded  gar¬ 
ret,  I  had  to  indoctrine  Lawford  that  it  was 
expedient  for  us  to  abandon  all  our  well- 
arranged  plans  of  the  Trosachs,  the  lakes, 
and  Blair  Athol,  and  go  direct  west,  a  plan 
which,  after  due  consideration,  we  had 
abandoned.  I  did  not  wish  to  be  discour¬ 
teous  to  Lawford,  and  strove  to  render  his 
disposition  amenable  to  argument.  Eventu¬ 
ally,  however,  after  clenching  my  argument 
by  stating  that  I  at  least  intended  to  cross 
Loch  Lomond,  he  branded  me  as  a  man  not 
knowing  his  own  mind,  and  went  to  sleep  in 
a  state  of  sulky  acquiescence. 

I  strolled  on  the  lawn,  watching  the  water, 
and  idly  flinging  pebbles  on  the  mimic 
waves.  Somehow  or  other,  I  felt  very  happy. 

I  seemed  to  be  living  a  fresher,  fuller  lite. 
There  was  a  sort  of  kindness  to  me  in  the 
air,  the  sunlight,  and  the  water ;  and  when 
I  saw  Clara  in  her  morning  dress  coming 
out  upon  the  lawn,  somehow  there  seemed 
to  be  no  strangeness  in  it.  I  almost  ex¬ 
pected  that  we  should  be  calling  each  other 
by  our  Christian  names.  There  seemed  to 
be  a  familiarity  and  old-worldness  about  our 
position ;  that  this  was  a  fateful  hour,  for 
which  I  had  always  lived,  and  towards  the 
bringing  about  of  which  all  sorts  of  events 
had  concurred. 

“  The  steamer  goes  at  a  quarter  past  ten,” 
I  observed,  taking  out  my  watch ;  “  it  is  now 
a  quarter  past  nine.” 

“  O,  we  ’re  not  going  by  the  steamer.  AV'e 
have  changed  our  minds.” 

“  Not  going  by  the  steamer !  ”  I  exclaimed, 
with  a  thrill  of  disappointment.  Instantly 
the  face  of  Nature  seemed  overcast.  Shad¬ 
ows  stole  down  the  mountain  and  crept 
along  the  water.  The  sun  lost  its  bright¬ 
ness,  the  lake  its  ripple,  the  birds  their 
song. 

“  No,”  she  said.  “  I  have  just  been  read¬ 
ing  through  Scott’s  ‘  Lady  of  the  Lake,’ 
and  I  have  persuaded  papa  to  go  to  the 
Trosachs  and  to  see  Ellen’s  Isle  on  Loch 
Katrine.” 

“  O  varium  mutabile  semper,”  I  muttered 
to  myself,  with  a  reminiscence  of  my  faint 
and  faded  scholarship.  My  brilliant  con¬ 
versation  of  the  night  before  had  been  as 
nothing  compared  to  the  still  potent  spell  of 
the  nourished  great  Enchanter  of  the  North. 
When  she  told  me  last  night  that  they  were 
going  to  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  I  had  at 
once  fabricated  the  statement  that  this  was 
also  our  destination.  One  thought,  how¬ 
ever,  flashed  upon  my  mind  immediately, 
that  it  was  quite  competent  on  my  part  to 
alter  my  destination  to  suit  the  new  circum¬ 
stances.  It  was  perhaps  rather  hard  upon 
Lawford,  but  then  Lawford  must  be  taught 
to  sacrifice  himself  upon  the  altar  of  friend¬ 
ship. 

Lawford  certainly  did  use  strong  lan¬ 
guage.  He  cut  up  exceedingly  rough.  He 
said  I  was  using  him  as  a  mere  thing  and  a 
chattel,  without  any  respect  for  his  own 
feelings,  and  for  vile  uses  of  my  own.  The 
purblind  Lawford,  after  all  his  experience 
with  his  Sophy,  not  to  see,  as  I  myself  was 
beginning  to  see  dimly,  how  the  land  really 
lay.  He  said  he  had  ascertained  that  there 
was  only  a  single  outside  place  left,  and  he 
bargained  that  if  we  did  not  dissolve  part¬ 
nership  that  outside  ride  should  be  reserved 
for  him.  I  did  not  know  in  what  way  the 
Benyons  were  travelling,  so  I  assented,  not 
without  a  dark  misgiving. 

To  my  infinite  chagrin  the  Benyons  were 
going  outside,  and  on  that  brilliant  morning 
I  was  to  be  immured  in  the  body  of  the 
coach.  I  saw  that  wretch  Lawford  climb 
the  box,  and  adjust  Miss  Benyon’s  wraps 
and  make  her  comfortable,  with  a  skill 
doubtless  derived  from  his  intimacy  with 
that  Sophy.  With  many  groans  I  subsided 
into  my  place,  having  for  my  vis-a-vis  a 
buxom  countrywoman,  a  personal  firiend  of 
the  coachman’s,  whom  he  was  accommodat¬ 
ing  with  a  lift. 

1  felt  dreadfully  disappointed.  I  now 
acknowledged  to  myself  that  I  had  fallen 
regularly  in  love  with  Clara,  and  it  really 
seemed  for  the  moment  that  the  course  of 
my  love  was  running  smooth. 

I  was  musing  in  a  lonely  revery,  on  the 
borders  of  slumber,  when  suddenly  the  coach 
stopped.  I  now  perceived  that  me  sky  was 
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overcast,  and  that  rain  was  tailing  heav-  I 
ily. 

'  “  Sorry  to  trouble  you,  sir,”  said  the  [ 
guard,  “  but  two  ladies  are  coming  inside,  | 
on  account  of  the  rain.”  It  was  Mrs.  Ben-  1 
von  and  Clara.  “  Sorry  to  trouble  me,  in-  I 
deed !’  ’  I  instantaneously  determinetl  to 
give  the  guard  a  handsome  tip.  “  The  soft,  ; 
tender,  indulgent,  blessed  rain.” 

Scarcely  were  thev  seated  when  the  sun 
shone  out  azaiu.  I  longed  to  tell  him,  like  I 
Lucifer,  how  I  hated  his  beams.  Clara  —  ; 
cruel,  relentless  Clara !  —  said  they  had  i 
betUT  climb  to  the  roof  again.  But  her  ' 
mamma  —  blessings  on  her  head  !  —  said  it  I 
would  be  a  pity  to  give  so  much  trouble,  I 
and  thev  were  best  as  they  wen*.  ■ 

So  I  had  them  to  myself,  and  I  think  we  I 
were  a  brilliant  little  {)arty.  Being  in  the  | 
same  carriage,  we  desired  to  be  mutually 
agreeable,  and  nothing  occurreil  to  interrupt 
the  harmony  of  the  drive.  The  mother  was 
a  beautiihl  old  lady.  I  was  almost  as  much 
in  love  with  her  as  I  was  with  her  daughter. 
It  was  a  happy  drive.  I  was  wrapt  in  Elv- 
sium.  I  heard  divine  music,  I  saw  heavenly 
eyes  and  an  angelic  face. 

At  Invermaid  I  happened  to  recollect 
some  lines  that  Wordsworth  composed  on  a 
Highland  lassie  there.  The  old  lady  had 
some  faint  recollection  of  them,  and  asked 
me  what  I  knew. 

I  said  the  piece  was  rather  long,  and  I 
only  recollected  the  first  few  and  the  last 
few  lines.  And  I  said,  — 

“  The  lines  are  entitled  ‘  To  a  Highland 
Girl,  at  Inversneyde  upon  Loch  Lomond  ’ ; 
the  very  spot  where  we  have  been  tliis 
morning.” 

“  How  interesting !  ”  said  Clara.  “  Go 
on.” 

“  It  is  so  delightful  to  have  such  a  mem¬ 
ory,”  said  the  kind  old  lady. 

I  quoted  from  the  poet,  not  quite  accurate¬ 
ly,  I  candidly  confess,  but  slightly  garbling 
liiy  author,  that  the  poet  should  say  the  very 
words  that  I  wished  to  say.  I  felt  very 
melancholy  at  the  thought  that  I  could  not 
always  be  sacrificing  the  Exeter  man  at  the 
altar  of  friendship,  and  go  roaming  about 
the  world,  in  a  miscellaneous  sort  of  wav, 
after  these  people.  I  think  I  showed  a  little 
emotion  in  my  voice,  and  gazed  on  Clara 
steadfastly  as  I  said,  — 

“  Sweet  Highland  girl,  a  very  shower 
Of  beauty  is  thy  earihly  dower. 

I  bless  thee,  vision  as  thou  art, 

I  bless  thee  with  a  human  heart ; 

God  shield  thee  to  thy  latest  years, 

That  neither  know  I  nor  thy  peers. 

And  yet  my  eyes  are  filled  with  tears. 

“  With  earnest  feelings  I  shall  pray 
For  thee  when  I  am  far  away. 

Fur  never  saw  I  mien  nor  face 
In  which  more  plainly  I  could  trace 
Benignity  and  home-bred  sense. 

Ripening  in  perfect  innocence. 

“  What  hand  but  would  a  garland  cull 
■  For  thee  who  art  so  beautiful  ? 

0  happy  pleasure  !  live  to  dwell  | 

Beside  thee  in  some  heathy  dell ; 

Adopt  thy  homely  ways  and  dress, 

A  shepherd,  thou  a  shepherdess.” 

I  certainly  thought  the  (quotation  —  ex¬ 
cept,  perhaps,  the  last  line  but  one  —  a 
happy  one,  and  I  flattered  myself  that  my 
mode  of  bringing  it  out  was  equivalent  to  a 
declaration.  And  for  the  first  time  I  thought 
I  saw  a  conscious  blush  and  a  slight  confu¬ 
sion  on  the  charming  face  of  the  young 
beaut} . 

Without  the  slightest  touch  of  maucals 
honte,  I  followed  them  to  the  hotel  which 
they  pronounced  for,  to  the  distraction  of 
Lawford,  who  had  mentally  determined 
upon  the  opposition  establishment. 

At  this  hotel,  almost  as  soon  as  we  en¬ 
tered,  people  pertinaciously  requested  fis  to 
write  our  name  in  the  Visitors’  Book.  I  did 
so  with  impatience,  as  this  writing  of  auto¬ 
graphs  always  seemeil  to  me  a  bore  and  a 
piece  of  nonsense.  However,  in  a  couple  of 
minutes  we  were  immortally  embalmed  on 
the  books  of  the  establishment,  — 

“  John  Lawford,  Exeter  College,  Ox¬ 
ford.” 

“  Charles  Rolfe,  Donnerdale  Place, 
Shropshire.” 

Scarcely  had  I  written  my  name  and  laid 
down  the  pen,  when  I  felt  my  hand  grasped 
by  old  Benyon. 

“  Is  it  possible,”  exclaimed  this  venerated 
individual,  —  fur  in  the  last  few  hours  I  had 
learned  to  regard  him  in  that  light,  —  “  that 
you  are  really  Charles  Rolfe,  of  Donnerdale 
Place  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  I  said,  grasping  his  hands  with 
much  fervor,  “  and  you  —  ” 

“  I  am  your  cousin,  your  second  cousin, 
Major-General  Benyon,  just  come  from  In¬ 
dia,  Have  you  never  heard  about  me  ?  ” 

“  Why,  yes,”  I  said,  as  a  sudden  gleam  of 
recollection  came  across  my  mind  of  things 
long  since  forgotten.  “  Why,  you  are  my 


father’s  first  cousin,  lou  will  excuse  my 
not  remembering  you,  as  you  have  been  iu 
India  the  whole  of  my  lifetime.” 

“  Why,  1  am  almost  the  only  relation  you 
have  got  in  the  world.”  said  the  General, 
shaking  me  warmly  by  the  hand.  “  Here, 
mamma.  Miss  Clara,  here ’s  your  cousin,  j 
Chiu’les  Rolfe.  whom  we  have  been  so  anx-  I 
ious  to  see.”  i 

Mrs.  Benyon,  with  her  benign,  motherly 
way,  shook  my  hand  and  kissed  my  fore¬ 
head.  Clara  looked  up  timorously,  not 
knowing  in  what  way  she  should  recognize  j 
and  welcome  her  new-found  kinsman.  With 
a  happy  audacity  1  availed  myself  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  afforded  by  the  situation.  I  flung 
my  arms  around  her  and  kissed  her  cheek,  j 
I  trembled  with  joy  as  I  received  her  pure 
embrace  in  return. 

The  Major-General  looked  very  much  as¬ 
tonished.  “  By  Jove  —  hum  —  ali  yes  — 
cousins  will  be  affectionate,  I  suppose,”  he 
muttered,  as  he  divested  himself  of  his  spen¬ 
cer  in  the  hall. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Loch  Katrine 
formed  a  part  of  our  original  programme. 
Here  I  found  a  letter  waiting  me  from  my 
father,  the  principal  part  of  which  ran  as 
follows :  — 

“  I  find  that  my  cousin,  M^or-General 
Benyon,  who  came  back  from  India  a  few 
months  ago,  has  gone  into  Scotland.  If  you 
can  find  out  where  he  is,  vou  had  better  try 
and  meet  him.  From  all  I  have  heard  I 
have  a  great  resjiect  for  him.  You  know, 
perhaps,  that  he  stands  next  in  the  entail 
tor  this  property  after  yourself.  And  this 
reminds  me,  my  dear  boy,  how  very  much  I 
should  desire  to  see  you  married,  I  should 
not  like  this  property  to  pass  away  into  the 
hands  of  strangers,  although  they  are  blood- 
relations.  General  Benvon  has  a  daughter ; 
if  you  and  she  were  to  hit  it,  that  would  be 
the  very  thing,  but  it  is  hardly  probable. 
Marry  whom  you  will,  my  son,  tor  I  can 
trust  you,  but  marry  soon.” 

I  now  lived  en  fatuille  with  the  Benyons. 
That  wretched  Lawford  might  undisturbedly 
continue  his  work,  to  have  far  greater  trials. 

I  walked  and  chatted  in  unrestrained  inter¬ 
course  with  Clara  and  her  parents.  The 
gallant  general  was  a  fine  fellow,  but  some¬ 
thing  of  a  martinet.  He  insisted  that  we 
should  get  up,  walk,  ride,  dress,  eat,  with 
military  punctuality.  After  dinner  one  day, 
he  told  me  how  six  or  seven  men  left  the 
regiment  to  get  married,  and  stayed  two 
days  beyond  their  leave  ;  whereupon  he 
tried  them  all  and  gave  them  three  dozen 
a  piece.  Ugh !  the  wTCtch ! 

But  when  I  came  to  him  a  week  after,  and 
told  him  about  my  love  for  Clara,  and 
showed  him  my  father’s  letter,  he  was  deep¬ 
ly,  most  humanlv  moved.  “  Certainly,  my 
dear  boy,  it  would  lie  a  most  excellent  fam¬ 
ily  arrangement.  I  am  your  heir-at-law, 
which  is  of  course  an  absurd  thing  to  say, 
but  it  would  be  a  most  happy  thing  for  the 
two  branches  of  the  familv  to  be  united.  I 
will  tell  her  mamma  to  talk  to  Clara  on  the 
subject,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  she  will 
see  the  propriety  of  obeying  my  wishes.” 
The  dear  old  martinet  evidently  conceived 
i  that  his  daughter  was  ready  to  fall  in  love 
I  whenever  she  should  receive  sjiecific  direc- 
;  tions  on  the  subject. 

j  With  some  difhculty  I  obtained  jiermission 
I  to  plead  my  own  cause.  I  found  Clara  that 
I  afternoon  in  the  lovely  walk  opposite  Ellen's 
I  Isle,  by  Loch  Katrine.  I  took  her  unresist¬ 
ing  hand,  and  told  her  what  the  elders  had 
determined  in  our  case.  There  was  a  toueh- 
I  ing  war  of  the  red  and  white  roses  on  her 
j  cheek,  but  I  now  knew  her  heart  was  mine. 

I  There  never  was  a  courting  more  smooth 
and  easy,  a  marriage  more  tranquil  and 
;  blessed.  It  is  said  tliat  the  course  of  true 
•  love  never  did  run  smooth  ;  but  if  this  is  the 
'  rule,  there  must  be  sometimes  an  exception. 

;  Perhaps  if  the  love  were  more  eijual,  free, 
spontaneous ;  if  the  lover  rose  to  the  full 
j  height  of  the  occasion,  —  though  I  am  far 
'  from  arrogating  anything  to  myself,  —  love 
i  might  be  more  of  that  paradisaical  state 
which  it  was  intended  to  be,  and  so  might 
run  smfxith.  Sometimes  marriages  are 
1  made  in  heaven;  1  trust  mine  may  have 
been,  for  in  my  case  the  course  of  true  love 
really  did  run  smooth. 

Difficulties  having  Iieen  thrown  in 
the  way  of  the  ladies  obtaining  anatomical 
instruction  in  Edinburgh,  the  Scotsman 
leams  that  the  Professors  of  Anatomy  at 
two  out  of  the  three  other  Scotch  Universi- 
I  ties  have  come  forward  to  offer  to  the  ladies 
I  the  instruction  which  is  denied  them.  Tlie 
;  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  one  of  the  London 
I  schools  has  also  expressed  his  readiness  to 
i  make  arrangements  for  their  instruction  in 
tliis  branch  of  science. 


A  CONVERSATION  AND  A  STORY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OK  “  FRIENDS  IN  COU.NCIL.” 

MAITLEVERER.  Then,  as  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  surround  man.  Look 
at  the  horrors  of  relationship,  the  misery  of 
enforced  companionship,  the  dread  of  soli¬ 
tude  ;  for  man,  being  such  a  bad  companion 
to  himself,  fears  solitude  even  more  than 
he  does  the  unsympathetic  companionship 
which  he  mostly  meets  witli ;  then  the  hard¬ 
ness  of  the  world,  and  its  readiness  to  con¬ 
demn  upon  the  slightest  provocation;  the 
sourness  and  severity  of  nature ;  the  sure, 
and  often  inordinate,  punishment  fur  crmrs 
—  and  the  smaller  the  error  the  greater  often 
is  the  punishment;  and,  lastly,  all  wisdom 
—  if  that  word  wisdom  can  be  applied  to 
anything  which  man  thinks,  or  says,  or  does 
—  coming  too  late,  so  that  the  highest  wis¬ 
dom  almost  invariably  takes  the  shape  of 
remorse. 

Sir  Arthur.  Have  you  finished,  Mau- 
leverer  ? 

Maulecerer,  No  ;  I  have  not. 

I  have  dealt  too  much  with  the  abstract. 
I  will  now  take  a  particular  case  of  human 
suffering,  which  is  very  common  to  the  great¬ 
est  men.  A  great  man  is  nearly  sure  in  the 
course  of  his  life  to  say  or  do  something  — 
perhaps  to  change  bis  opinions  or  his  course 
of  conduct  —  which  causes  an  entire  deser¬ 
tion  from  him.  Good  or  bad,  liigh  or  low,  in 
the  course  of  their  lives  they  almost  always 
sufier  from  this.  Aristides,  Themistocles, 
Marius  in  the  marshes  of  Minturnie,  the 
greatest  emperors,  the  greatest  popes,  your 
foremost  soldiers,  from  Belisarius  to  Napo¬ 
leon,  poets  like  Bvron,  statesmen  like  his 
schoollellow,  Sir  llobert  Peel,  —  they  all 
have  to  undergo  desertion ;  and  very  hard 
it  is  to  bear,  and  very  thoroughly  it  illus¬ 
trates  the  baseness  and  the  misery  of  man¬ 
kind. 

In  fiction  —  where  fiction  expresses  the 
highest  form  of  truth  —  we  see  the  same 
thing :  “  Doctor,  the  Thanes  fly  from  me  ” ; 
but  they  did  not  fly  from  Macbeth  while  he 
was  at  the  height  of  his  prosperity.  This 
shows  you  the  mere  rope  of  sand  that  all 
attachment  is  iu  human  life.  Tlie  least  ill- 
success  restores  it  to  its  saudiness. 

(Here  Mr.  Mauleverer  jiaused  to  take 
breath.) 

.S'lV  Arthur.  Have  you  finished,  Maulev¬ 
erer. 

Mauleverer.  No ;  I  have  not. 

In  what  I  am  going  to  say  now  I  am  aware 
that  I  shall  be  touching  on  very  delicate 
ground,  as  there  arc  one  or  two  persons 
present  who  have  had  some  success  in  the 
world.  But  I  must  say  what  I  really  think  ; 
and  I  think,  that  not  only  is  success  not 
gained  by  merit,  but  it  depends  to  a  great 
extent  upon  demerit.  I  find  that  there  is  a 
touch  of  the  quack,  or  the  ruffian,  or  the 
hard  man,  in  everybody  who  succeeds  jire- 
eminently. 

In  all  public  assemblages  in  free  coun¬ 
tries,  who  are  those  that  mostly  succeed  ? 
It  is  either  the  blatant  and  reckless  orator,  or 
the  man  who  speaks  so  clearly  and  roundly 
and  forcibly  because  his  views  are  so  lim¬ 
ited  that  he  cannot  appreciate  the  reason¬ 
ing  on  the  other  side.  By  the  way,  the 
more  free  the  country,  the  more  does  bla- 
tancy  of  some  kind  or  other  succeed.  It  is 
not  the  wise  man  who  governs;  it  is  the 
blatant  man.  And  not  only  in  public  life, 
but  in  private  life  and  in  domestic  life, 
demerits  enable  man  or  woman  to  prevail. 
The  earth  is  given  up  to  snobs  and  to  the 
merely  prudent  people.  Tliere  is  very  lit¬ 
tle  room  for  the  Christian  or  the  gentleman. 
He  is  evidently  not  intended  to  do  much 
here.  Sensitiveness,  refinement,  honesty 
of  thought  or  purpose,  are  against  a  man. 
To  succeed  a  man  must  always  give  him¬ 
self,  and  not  others,  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
which  is  just  what  a  Christian,  or  a  gentle¬ 
man,  never  does.  I  tell  you  it  is  better  to 
lie  feared  than  to  be  loved,  in  order  to  get  on 
in  this  world.  There  is  one  here  present 
who  would  have  succeeded  largely  in  the 
world  if  he  had  encouraged  his  powers  of 
I  sarcasm  instead  of  repressing  them, 
j  Ellesmere.  Of  course  Mauleverer  means 
himself ;  but  I  do  not  see  much  of  the  re- 
!  pression. 

Mauleverer.  Mr.  Mauleverer  does  not 
mean  himself  ;•  but,  as  you  ehoose  to  be  per¬ 
sonal,  Sir  John,  1  must  say  that  I  do  not 
think  it  is  exactly  your  merits  that  have 
raised  you  to  your  eminence  at  the  bar.  It 
is  not  because  you  are  a  good  fellow,  and 
because  sometimes,  as  I  have  intimated,  you 
speak  out  honestly  when  you  are  with  us,  but 
because  of  your  wonderful  power  of  objec¬ 
tiveness, —  always  seeing  something  to  be 
said  against  everything  that  may  be  said,  — 
that  you  have  become  a  distinguished  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  English  Bar. 


Lady  Ellesmere.  This  i.s  too  bad,  Mr. 
Mauleverer.  My  husband  holds  his  present 
jHisition  from  his  power  of  seeing  tnrou'di 
fallacies,  and  makiuj'  clear  and  distima 
statements  of  facts.  John,  when  he  is  doiuv 
Ids  work  in  court,  never  overstates,  is  never 
unjust,  can  bring  out  his  facts  clearly  (I  have 
been  to  listen  to  him),  and  that  is  why  he 
succeeds.  He  may  oppress  his  })oor  wife 
with  fallacious  statements,  but  in  public  he 
detests  and  abjures  fallacies. 

Milverton.  Quite  true,  Mildred,  Mauler, 
crer’s  projHisition  is  a  monstrous  one ;  but 
it  has  just  that  plausibility  that  makes  a 
thing  so  diflicult  to  deal  with.  1  understand 
his  sneer  against  public  men ;  but  I  tell  him 
that  the  blatant  orator  must  have  somethin'^ 
more  than  blataney  if  he  would  succeed.  He 
must  have  earnestness  and  knowledge.  I 
maintain  that  I  never  knew  any  man,  who 
had  risen  to  jiower,  who  had  not  great 
merits,  —  industry,  jierseverance,  belief  in 
himself  and  his  own  ideas,  —  and  who  had 
not  some  touch  of  greatness.  Occasionally, 
I  admit,  there  rises  up  a  man  whose  chief 
qualities  are  of  an  ofTensive  and  provocative 
kind,  but  you  will  always  find  that  this 
fellow  has  sometlung  sterling  in  him  in  ad- 
dition  to  these  ofifensive  and  provocative 
(qualities. 

There  is  no  part  of  Mauleverer’s  pessi¬ 
mist  discourse  that  I  am  so  much  hostile  to 
as  I  am  to  this  last  assertion  of  his.  How¬ 
ever,  I  shall  leave  to  Sir  Arthur  the  task  of 
answering  him  upon  the  main  points  of  his 
most  unpleasant  discourse. 

Mauleverer.  You  will,  if  you  please,  rec¬ 
ollect  what  I  have  stated  under  three  sep¬ 
arate  heads :  that  man,  in  himself,  is  a 
wretched  creature;  that  he  is  surrounded 
by  the  most  miserable  conditions  ;  and  that, 
in  dealing  with  his  fellow-men,  his  bad 
qualities  chieflv  enable  him  to  prevail.  I 
am  with  Mr.  Darwin ;  but  I  say  that  it  is 
not  only  the  weaker,  but  the  wiser  and  the 
better,  that  go  to  the  wall. 

Sir  Arthur.  To  answer  this  tirade  at  once 
is  impossible ;  or  at  any  rate  the  shades  of 
evening  would  descend  upon  us  before  wo 
had  got  liMf  through  the  subject  if  we  were  to 
attempt  to  do  so.  But  I  maintain  that  it  is 
a  most  jKior,  crabbed,  and  inadequate  view 
of  human  life. 

Mr.  Mauleverer  took  one  great  subject 
and  dwelt  upon  it,  —  desertion.  I  shall  take 
another.  lie  spoke  about  the  “  horrors  of 
relationship.”  Now,  I  maintain  that  rela¬ 
tionship  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  the 
world,  and  that  if  we  had  that  alone  to  make 
our  deductions  from,  we  should  conclude  for 
the  beneficence  of  creation.  Look  what  a  sub¬ 
tle  thing  it  is !  God  might  have  sent  eaih  of 
us  into  the  world  unconnected  with  any  one 
else  ;  but  He  has  left  a  sort  of  creation  to 
man,  by  which  human  beings  are  connected 
with  each  other;  and  has  thus  introduced 
infinite  tenderness  into  the  world.  Tliink  of 
the  joys  of  maternity.  Think  of  the  delights 
of  Other  forms  of  relationship  in  which  there 
are  the  tendercst  ties  freed  from  all  the 
infirmities  of  passion.  Mark  you,  half  of 
Mauleverer’s  miseries  are  connected  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  outer  world:  they 
do  not  touch  the  innermost  feelings  of 
man. 

Now,  turn  to  love.  It  is  worth  while  to 
have  been  subject  to  all  the  miseries  which 
Mauleverer  recounts,  or  invents,  if  only  oncu 
to  have  loved,  and  to  have  been  loved. 

Tlien,  so  exijuisitely  contrived  a  creature 
is  man,  that  in  the  happiness  of  others  he 
finds  his  chief  joy.  I  admit  that  mankind  has 
often  failed  to  see  this,  but  it  is  a  most  be¬ 
neficent  arrangement  of  Providence.  Now 
let  us  state  it  in  the  abstract.  That  a  crea¬ 
ture  has  been  created  which,  do  what  it  will, 
cannot  find  its  greatest  happiness  in  itself; 
but  has  perpetually  to  make  the  glad  discov¬ 
ery  that  in  the  happiness  of  others  it  is  to 
find  its  utmost  joy.  Do  not  you  see  in  that 
primeval  law  what  a  unity  of  love  is  in¬ 
tended  to  pervade  creation  r 

Well,  then,  as  regards  the  misery  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  how  great  they  are  in  their  misery, 
and  great  on  account  of  that  misery !  All 
that  is  painful  admits  the  joy  of  endurance 
or  of  conquest.  Tlien  there  is  the  peace¬ 
fulness  of  resignation,  and  the  content  of 
renunciation. 

Again,  what  an  exquisite  delight  there  is 
in  }>oetry,  in  music,  in  all  that  is  beautiful! 
Consider  the  proportions  between  the  move¬ 
ments  of  sound  and  light,  and  the  power  of 
receptiveness  of  the  eye  and  the  ear.  More¬ 
over,  the  inner  eye  and  car  are  attuned  to 
harmonies  unutterable,  and  close  and  con¬ 
nected  reasoning  is  music  to  the  soul  that 
can  understand  it. 

Then,  turn  to  imagination :  how  that 
power,  so  great  even  in  the  least  imaginative 
of  men,  throws  a  tender  haze  over  all  that  is 
rugged  and  harsh  in  man’s  destiny  I  Then 
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there  is  hope.  Doubtless  it  is  a  common-  j 
place  thing  to  introduce  this  commonplace 
topic  ot‘  consolation ;  but  it  is  the  greatest. 
The  ancients  were  right  when  they  placed 
hope  at  the  bottom  of  Pandora’s  box,  and 
foresaw  that  it  alone  afforded  an  answer  to 
all  the  gloomy  assertions  of  future  Mau-  | 
leverets  about  the  fortunes  of  mankind.  I 

Ellesmere.  Well  done,  Sir  Arthur  I  i 

Sir  Arthur.  I  have  not  done  yet.  Sir 
John.  I 

Lastly,  there  is  fun.  If  Mauleverer 
makes  us  human  beings  the  most  miserable 
creatures  on  the  earth,  at  least  we  have  that 
special  consolation  of  a  fine  sense  of  the 
ludicrous.  To  be  sure,  there  is  the  laughing 
hyena,  but  what  a  {)oor  thing  he  makes  of  it, 
and  one  cannot  really  see  what  he  has  to 
laugh  at.  Now,  fun  is  a  thing  which  will 
reconcile  a  man  even  to  the  sense  of  his  own 
misfortunes.  I  always  think  my  life  was 
once  saved  by  a  droll  thought. 

Ellesmere.  Pray  tell  it  us.  Sir  Arthur.  I 
am  a  little  tired  by  this  time  of  your  grand  ; 
abstract  considerations,  and  Mauleverer  has  ; 
succeeded  in  depressing  me  a  good  deal. 

Sir  Arthur.  Well,  I  will  tell  it  you:  I 
was  once  very  ill  in  a  distant  country.  1 
was  ill  of  dysentery,  caused,  as  I  have  since 
heard,  by  iuibibing  the  unwholesome  waters 
of  the  countrv.  At  last  I  got  into  the  Tyrol. 

I  was  travelling  quite  alone,  and  had  not 
even  a  servant  with  me.  My  main  idea  was 
(you  know  what  odd  ideas  one  h.as  in  ill¬ 
ness)  that  I  should  get  on  towards  England 
as  far  as  possible,  that  there  might  be  less 
trouble  to  my  executors  in  bringing  the 
body  over  to  England.  And  I  knew 
they  would  like  to  bury  me  in  the  family 
vault. 

I  arrived  at  Trent,  I  was  deadly  ill.  The 
noise  in  Trent  was  very  great.  A  wicked 
thought  crossed  my  mind.  There  was,  I 
said,  a  great  noise  of  theological  disputation 
at  the  Council  of  Trent  hundreds  of  years 
ago ;  and  the  echoes  of  it  remain  till  the 
present  time.  But  this  was  not  the  fancy 
which  saved  me. 

I  passed  an  awful  night,  and  when  the 
morning  broke  I  said  to  myself,  “  I  shall  die 
here,  my  time  has  come.”  And  then  I 
burst  into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  for  I 
suddenly  thought  of  the  celebrated  colonial 
story  which  ends  with  the  sentence,  “  llis 
time  had  come.”  Don’t  you  know  it  ? 

Mr.  Cranmer.  No. 

Sir  Arthur.  Well,  Cranmer,  there  was 
a  man  like  ^’ou,  a  man  who  thoroughly 
believed  in  English  ways  and  customs,  and 
he  was  Governor  of  a  distant  colony  where 
most  of  his  subjects  were  followers  of  Islam. 
He  resolved  to  instruct  them  in  the  merits  of 
the  jury  system,  as  it  exists  in  Great  Britain. 
Accordingly,  he  watched  his  opportunity  for 
so  doing.  A  man,  whom  I  will  call  Ram 
Boojaree  Mohammed,  was  murdered.  The 
suspected  murderer  was  apprehended.  The 
Governor  caused  a  jury  to  be  empanelled ; 
and  they  were  carefully  instructed  as  to  their 
duties.  Long  speeches  were  made  by  the 
advocates  on  either  side.  The  jury  was 
informed  by  the  judge  of  the  solemn  duty 
imposed  upon  them.  They  retired  to  con¬ 
sider  their  verdict.  The  case  was  a  very 
difficult  and  dubious  one,  but  the  jury  were 
very  little  puzzled,  for  they  came  back  into 
court  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the  foreman 
merely  said,  “  His  time  had  come,”  —  not 
alluding  at  all  to  the  prisoner,  who  was  ar¬ 
raigned  for  the  murder ;  but  to  poor  Ram 
Boojaree  Mohammed. 

I  thought  what  must  have  been  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  Governor  Cranmer,  as  we  will  call 
him,  at  hearing  this  unsatisfactory  verdict, 
and,  as  1  said  before,  I  laughed  immoder¬ 
ately.  Then  I  said  to  myself,  “  If  I  can  laugh 
in  this  way,  I  cannot  be  so  very  ill.”  I  rang 
the  bell,  ordered  myself  to  be  dressed,  swal¬ 
lowed  a  cup  of  tea,  and  had  myself  carried 
into  the  carriage.  As  you  see,  I  reached 
England,  and  did  not  give  the  trouble  to  my 
executors  which  I  had  anticipated.  It  was 
all  owing  to  my  sense  of  the  ludicrous ;  and 
this  sense  of  the  ludicrous  carries  many  of  us 
through  the  direst  misfortunes. 

Muverton.  Sir  Arthur  has  made  much  of 
the  ludicrous ;  but  I  must  carry  you  back  to 
the  serious.  I  maintain  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  evils  which  Mauleverer  has  dwelt 
upon  so  forcibljr  are  to  be  attributed  to  the 
inordinate  desires  of  mankind.  What  he 
complains  about  might  as  well  be  complained 
about  by  the  fly.  If  it  could  speak,  it  might 
B^',  “  I  have  life :  I  desire  to  have  all  that 
life  can  give.  I  desire  to  have  all  gifts.” 
And  so  each  created,  animate  creature  might 
arrogate  to  be  all  in  all.  We  are  always 
seeking  to  pass  beyond  just  limits. 

Ellesmere.  I  have  a  thought  which  explains 
everything. connected  with  this  controversy, 
and  which  enables  me  to  fathom  the  depths 
of  Mauleverer’s  nature.  As  when  one  is 


enveloped  in  a  fog,  and  the  mist  lifts  a  little 
and  one  knows  where  one  is,  so  is  the  murky 
atmosphere  of  Maulevercr’s  denunciations.  I 
have  bad  this  enlightening  and  clarifying 
thought.  It  is  what  the  French  call  an 
uperi  u.  My  thought  is  astronomical,  and 
therefore  suits  Mauleverer.  The  earth’s 
movement  on  its  axis  is  too  rapid.  If,  in¬ 
stead  of  taking  only  twenty-four  hours  to 
revolve,  it  would  take  twenty-six  hours,  all 
would  he  right ;  for  then  Mauleverer  could 
have  four  good  meals  a  day,  —  breakfast  at 
eight  o’clock ;  luncheon  at  thirteen ;  dinner 
at  a  quarter  to  seven ;  supper,  a  nice  little 
oystery  supper,  such  as  our  ancestors  used  to 
delight  in  after  the  play,  at  half  past  twelve ; 
and  bed  at  half  past  thirteen.  We  should 
have  none  of  this  grumbling  from  Mauleverer 
if  only  the  slight  alteration  I  have  suggested 
were  made. 

Cranmer.  This  accounts  for  the  compara¬ 
tive  silence  of  Sir  John.  I  have  seen  for 
some  time  that  he  was  deep  in  thought ;  and 
I  fancied  that  he  was  subdued  by  Mr.  Maule¬ 
verer,  or  elated  by  Sir  Arthur. 

Ellesmere.  You  have  been  twenty-four 
years  in  Parliament,  Cranmer,  and  have  you 
not  found  out  by  this  time  that,  even  during 
the  grandest  speeches,  one’s  mind  wanders 
into  quite  other  regions  of  thought  ? 

I  will  give  you  a  scene  in  Parliament.  The 
Prime  Minister  is  fulminating  away  after  liis 
usual  fashion.  There  is  a  young  member,  on 
his  own  side,  looking  up  at  him  with  painful 
earnestness.  He  has  a  Treasury  Bench  look, 
—  no,  the  look  that  the  Treasury  Bench 
ought  to  have ;  but  there  is  all  the  difference 
between  their  looks  and  his,  that  there  is  in 
the  applause  of  a  hired  claqueur  and  that 
of  the  young  man  from  the  country  who  sees 
a  play  for  the  first  time.  What  are  the  real 
thoughts  of  my  young  parliamentary  friend, 
whose  devoted  look  Cranmer  is  so  much 
admiring,  and  who,  by  the  way,  is  newly 
married  ?  They  are  these :  — 

“  My  wife  may  say  what  she  likes  about 
my  large  feet  (very  unkind  of  her,  —  she  did 
not  say  it  before  marriage),  but  I  will  not 
squeeze  them  into  these  tight  boots  to  please 
anybody.  If  that  fellow  would  but  stop,  I 
woulfl^go  home  at  once  and  change  them. 
But  I  can ’t  go  till  he  has  finished.  They 
will  think  1  am  ill.  It  is  like  going  out  of 
church  during  the  service.  Confound  it  ! 
there  he  is  at  it  again  w'ith  that  unblessed 
comjjound  householder  of  his.  We  are  in 
for  another  half-hour  of  it.  Oh  I  how  they 
do  pinch !  ” 

Milverton.  This  is  doubtless  very  funny, 
Ellesmere,  but  is  not  answering  Mauleverer. 

Ellesmere.  I  don’t  wish  to  answer  him.  I 
partly  agree  with  him. 

Mauleverer.  Where  you  all  misunderstand 
me,  thinking  me  to  be  a  hard  and  morose 
man,  is  in  this.  You  do  not  see  my  object. 
It  is  really  a  kind  one.  If  you  would  but 
condescend  to  know  what  inferior  creatures 
you  are,  you  would  be  much  happier,  or 
rather  less  miserable. 

Ellesmere.  I  assure  you,  my  dear  Maulev¬ 
erer,  we  are  fully  sensible  of  all  our  great 
obligations  to  you.  If  vou  were  to  go  on 
talking  as  you  have  talked,  we  should  be 
quite  ready  to  hang  ourselves,  which  I  am 
sure  would  give  you  great  satisfaction. 

I  am  now  going  to  say  something  on  your 
side,  and  to  propose  a  “  staggerer  ”  for  your 
opponents.  You  (Sir  Arthur  and  Milver¬ 
ton)  will  admit  that  we  culminate.  The 
culmination  does  not  last  long.  Therefore 
for  a  great  part  of  our  lives  we  are  unbeau¬ 
tiful  and  unlovely,  or  at  least  not  so  beautiful 
as  we  are  to  be,  or  as  we  were ;  and  as 
everything  goes  by  comparison,  the  general 
aspect  must  be  that  of  immaturity,  or  of  de- 
cav  and  decadence,  if  not  of  absolute  ugliness. 

Mauleverer.  Very  well  reasoned  indeed. 
Sir  John.  I  always  said  that  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  honesty  in  you.  I  go  further 
than  you  do,  and  I  say  that  if  there  were 
this  culminating  beauty  that  you  speak  of, 
it  would  be  all  the  worse  for  mankind. 
Tliere  is  nothing  so  dreadful  as  inevitable 
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decay. 

Milverton.  It  is  now  late  and  we  must  go 
and  dress  for  dinner ;  but,  in  the  evening, 
if  you  will  all  allow  me,  I  will  give  the  most 
complete  answer  to  these  last  assertions  of 
Mauleverer  and  Ellesmere  that  can  l)e 


given.  This  answer  will  be  conveyed  by 
a  story  which  was  once  narrated  to  me. 

Ellesmere.  Hurrah  !  a  story  is  a  thing  to 
be  looked  forward  to  at  the  end  of  a  dull 
November  day.  And  even  a  story  with  a 
moral  in  it  is  better  than  no  story  at  all. 
Y'ou  can  always  skip  the  moral. 


In  the  evening,  when  we  were  all  assem¬ 
bled  round  the  fire,  Mr.  Milverton  told  us 
the  story  which  he  had  promised  to  tell  us. 
But  the  reader  must  wait  for  it  till  next 
month. 


THE  YOUNG  SCULPTOR. 


IN  one  of*  the  poorest,  narrowest  streets  of 
a  beautiful  roreign  city  lived  a  woman 
and  her  little  son,  whom  we  will  call  Henri. 
The  boy  had  no  recollection  of  his  father, 
who  had  cruelly  deserted  both  his  wife  and 
child.  Their  only  means  of  subsistence 
was  what  could  be  obtained  by  the  woman’s 
labor —  such  household  work  as  could  be 
obtained  in  the  dwellings  of  the  rich. 
Sometimes  she  had  to  walk  lung  distances 
to  and  from  her  occupation,  but  no  murmur 
ever  escaped  her  lips,  save  one  of  regret 
that  her  little  fair-haired  boy  had  to  be  left 
alone  in  her  absence,  and  that  she  could 
not  earn  money  enough  to  send  him  to 
si-hool.  Nature,  however,  all  unaided,  was 
teaching  him  without  the  help  of  books  or 
masters,  and  everj'where  in  Floi'ence  (the 
city  of  flowers)  there  was  more  than  suffi¬ 
cient  to  excite  the  admiration,  and  satisfy 
the  cravings,  of  this  child  of  genius,  whose 
inijuiring  eyes  would  always  rest  on  what¬ 
ever  was  beautiful  and  such  was  to  be  met 
with  in  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  grand 
old  place.  The  “  purple  and  transparent 
shadows”  which  flooded  the  whole  city  at 
eventide,  and  lit  up  the  gorgeous  palaces 
and  churches  fair,  made  for  him  so  many 
glowing  pictures,  on  which  his  p<jetical  im¬ 
agination  dwelt  long  after  the  first  impres¬ 
sion  had  passed  away. 

During  his  mother’s  absence,  the  greater 
part  of  his  tiiiie  was  spent  iii  what  we 
should  call  grubbing  in  the  street  gutters, 
making  odd-looking  things  of  any  soil  ma¬ 
terial  he  could  shape  to  the  needed  consist¬ 
ency,  just  as  one  sees  children  making  sand- 
houses  at  the  sea-side.  These  little  juve¬ 
niles  generally  set  up,  and  then  demolish 
their  buildings ;  Henri  did  nothing  of  the 
sort.  Every  one  of  those  little  lumps  was 
moulded  into  some  form  copied  either  from 
nature  or  art,  for  in  that  beautiful  city  every 
street  is  a  museum.  Projections,  bosses, 
finials,  all  are  specimens  of  real  architec¬ 
tural  beauty,  of  a  peculiar  and  distinctive 
type.  For  a  long  time  the  young  boy  con¬ 
tinued  to  fashion  objects  of  this  sort,  until, 
by  a  kind  of  fresh  inspiration,  he  aimed  at 
representing  the  human  form  :  the  only  dif- 
ficultv  seemed  to  be  how  to  obtain  the 
models  from  which  to  work. 

At  length  a  happy  thought  occurred  to 
him.  He  had  no  money,  but  he  could  easily 
reward  the  sitter  by  giving  him  his  next 
meal,  and  to  lose  that  was  as  nothing  com¬ 
pared  to  the  joy  he  felt  at  having  some 
chance  Arab  who  would  answer  his  pur¬ 
pose,  and  who  could  be  enticed  by  so  small 
a  guerdon  to  the  artist’s  hmnble  studio.  In 
spite  of  his  mother’s  remonstrances,  Henri 
worked  away  early  and  late,  everv'  day  be¬ 
coming  more  passionately  attached  to  his 
beloved  art. 

Years  8{)ed  on  without  any  public  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  talent,  but  his  resolute,  persever¬ 
ing  nature  would  not  allow  him  to  be  dis¬ 
couraged.  It  is  true  that  he  was  poor,  but 
then  he  was  rich  in  hope,  and  sustained  by 
the  consciousness  of  that  inward  power 
which  is  the  accompaniment  of  real  genius. 
He  never  dreamed  of  envying  others,  but 
thought  only  of  making  himself  perfect  in 
what  he  determined  should  be  the  master¬ 
piece  of  all  his  hitherto  attempted  studies, 
one  of  which  was  now  growing  to  ample 
proportions  beneath  his  busy  fingers. 

At  length,  his  task,  or  rather  labor  of  love, 
being  complete,  he  told  his  mother  that  he 
should  ask  permission  to  show  it  at  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  sculpture  which  was  shortly  to 
t-ake  place  in  his  native  city.  He  applied 
for  permission ;  and  his  request  was  granted, 
on  condition  that  the  statue  should  be  sent 
forthwith  to  the  hall  of  inspection. 

“  That,  gentlemen,  is  impossible,”  replied 
Henri.  “  I  am  very  poor ;  and  the  apart¬ 
ment  in  which  I  live  is  so  small  that  my 
work  could  only  be  removed  by  taking  off 
the  roof.” 

The  men  looked  at  each  other  in  amaze¬ 
ment  ;  but  there  was  so  much  simplicity  and 
honesty  in  the  youth,  that  after  conferring 
together  for  a  few  moments,  they  proposed  to 
accompany  him  home,  to  see  the  marvellous 
production,  to  which  Henri  at  present  de¬ 
clined  to  give  any  name.  They  followed 
him  up  the  narrow  staircase  to  the  little 
garret,  and  looked  around  in  vain  for  the 
wonder  they  had  come  to  behold.  Henri 
saw  their  surprise,  and  without  a  word, 
threw  back  a  baize  curtain  from  the  floor, 
and  revealed  to  them  the  lay-figure,  life-size, 
of  a  murdered  man.  The  gentlemen  started 
back  in  amazement.  So  lovely,  in  death, 
were  the  lineaments  of  that  exquisite  face, 
so  faultless  in  form,  so  wonilrously  expres¬ 
sive  of  purity  and  innocence,  that  they  could 
not  believe  it  the  work  of  an  untutored 
youth,  entirely  devoid  of  art  education  and 
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of  the  laws  of  anatomy,  which  the  most  crit¬ 
ical  admitted  were  perfectly  unassailable  in 
the  figure  before  them.  No;  they  would 
not  credit  it,  and  avowed  their  belief  that 
he  had  been  implicated  in  some  terrible 
crime,  for  which  the  victim  had  served  as  a 
model.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  young  sculp¬ 
tor  protested,  explained ;  they  were  inexor¬ 
able,  and  declared  he  should  m  sent  to  pris¬ 
on,  and  there  await  the  issue  of  the  charge 
preferred  against  him.  Tlxey  fiirther  de¬ 
sired  him  at  once  to  name  the  counsel  for 
his  defence.  “  He  shall  appear,  gentlemen, 
on  the  day  of  trial ;  1  cannot  give  his  name 
before.” 

Amazed  beyond  measure  at  the  calmness 
and  self-possession  displayed  by  Henri,  they 
felt  conxpelled  to  acquiesce.  Either  his 
youth,  his  beauty,  or  his  earnestness,  —  per¬ 
haps  all  three  combined,  —  made  the  judges 
so  far  mitigate  their  severity  as  to  allow  him 
the  use  of  his  tools,  and  the  admission  of 
visitors  during  his  imprisonment. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  the  youth  at  this  terrible  blow  to  his 
long-cherished  desires,  —  hardly  less  on  his 
own  account  than  on  that  of  his  good  mother, 
whom  he  had  hoped  to  place  beyond  the 
need  of  all  further  earthly  wants.  It  will 
better  please  the  reader  to  learn  that  he  did 
not  yield  himself  up  to  despair.  His  will 
was  nen-ed  to  plan,  his  hand  to  execute, 
another  statue  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the 
one  he  had  already  achieved. 

It  will  readily  be  imagined  that  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  such  a  trial  as  that  now  impending 
caused  no  small  stir  in  the  city.  The  hith¬ 
erto  obscure  life  of  the  young  sculptor,  and 
the  stand  he  had  made  about  his  counsel, 
very  considerably  enhanced  the  anxiety  and 
excitement  of  the  public.  Many,  unable  to 
restrain  their  impatience,  visited  him  in 
jxrison,  —  some,  doubtless  impelled  by  cu¬ 
riosity,  others  moved  by  some  higher  mo¬ 
tive. 

Among  these  were  two  distinguished-look¬ 
ing  individuals,  who  chanced  at  that  time  to 
be  sojourning  in  Florence.  One  was  consid¬ 
erably  past  middle  age ;  the  other  (said  to  be 
his  nephew)  was  a  young  man  of  remark¬ 
ably  handsome  countenance  and  noble  figure. 
No  restriction  seemed  to  be  put  either  on 
the  frequency  or  length  of  their  visits ; 
whilst  to  ixoor  Henri,  the  time  thus  spent 
was  as  gold  and  sunshine  in  this  otherwise 
dark  phase  of  his  career.  Greatly  to  the 
astonishment  of  every  one,  his  mother  had 
removed  to  a  handsome  loygia  in  the  best 
quarter  of  the  city;  her  sadness  of  heart 
and  countenance  seemed  to  have  vanished ; 
and  there  was  a  gladness  in  her  whole 
bearing,  such  as  none  who  had  known  her 
had  ever  before  seen.  “  It  is  a  great  mystery, 
certainly,”  said  the  gossips ;  “  how  this 
change  should  have  come  about  before  her 
son’s  fate  is  decided  ! 

At  length  the  all-important  day  arrived. 
The  judges  (who  had  never  seen  the  prison¬ 
er  since  the  day  of  his  arrest)  being  as¬ 
sembled  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Assembly, 
desired  the  prisoner  might  be  brought  in. 
The  prone  figure  was  placed  on  the  plat¬ 
form,  concealed  as  before  with  the  cloth  of 
green  baize  ;  whilst  at  its  side  but  consider¬ 
ably  raised,  was  another,  also  covered.  The 
question  was  at  once  put  as  to  what  counsel 
he  had  employed. 

“  Gentlemen,”  he  said,  “  I  am  my  own  coun¬ 
sel.  You  questioned  my  ability  to  give  you  a 
representation  of  ‘  Death  ’ ;  here  is  one  of 
‘  Life.’  My  subject  is,  ‘  The  Murder  of 
Abel  by  his  Brother  Cain.’  ”  * 

Both  coverings  were  withdrawn.  Pro¬ 
found  stillness  succeeded  this  declaration, 
followed  by  a  burst  of  adnuration  such 
as  had  never  before  been  heard  in  Flor¬ 
ence  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Fore¬ 
most  of  his  admirers  were  his  Ibrmer  ac¬ 
cusers.  Tlie  news  was  instantly  carried 
to  the  king,  who  commanded  the  statues 
to  be  bought,  and  placed  in  the  Pitti  Pal¬ 
ace. 

“  It  is  not  possible,  gentlemen,  for  me  to 
obey  the  command  of  my  sovereign,”  said 
Henri ;  “  the  sculptures  are  no  longer  mine, 
having  been  purchased  by  the  emperor  of 
Russia.  The  money  I  have  had  lor  them 
has  paid  for  my  mother’s  present  abode, 
and  placed  me  forever  beyond  the  reach  of 
want.” 

The  nephew  of  the  Russian  ambassador, 
Kissalieff,  had  served  as  a  model  for  the  arm 
I  of  “  Cain  ” ;  and  those  to  whom  his  features 
were  familiar  at  once  recognized  the  hand¬ 
some  face. 

;  The  narrator  of  this  circumstance  has 
seen  the  statues  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  a 
'  building  expressly  erected  for  their  recep¬ 
tion.  The  sculptor’s  name  was  Dupr^,  since 
I  become  one  of  world-wide  celebrity. 

I  *  A  pluter-CMt  of  the  Utter  moy  b«  teen  at  Syden* 
I  ham. 
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ABSENCE. 

The  April  sunshine,  soft  and  fair, 
Touches  the  meadows  cheerily ; 

Wild  violets  scent  the  warm  still  air ; 

But  ever  through  the  bright  spring  hoiua, 
The  sunshine  and  the  opening  flowers, 

My  spirit  hungers  to  be  fed, 

And  taints  for  love’s  dear  daily  bread. 
Yearning,  beloved,  for  thee  1 

The  day  wears  on,  the  evening  lone 
Comes  up  across  the  misty  lea ; 

I  watch  the  stars  as  one  by  one 
They  glimmer  out ;  my  eyes  are  wet ; 

My  heart  is  filled  with  va»ue  regret. 
Haunting  it  like  a  sad  ndrain ; 

1  cannot  still  this  restless  peiit< 

Thinking,  beloved,  of  thee ! 

The  twilight  deepens ;  brooding  sleep 
Shadows  the  green  earth  tenderly ; 

The  house  lies  hushed  in  slumber  deep ; 

The  peace  of  heaven  seems  strangely  near ; 
I  kneel  beneath  the  moonbeams  clear. 

And  soft  upon  my  troubled  breast 
Comes  down  a  blessed  sense  of  rest, 

Pra  ying,  beloved,  for  thee ! 


MATCH-MAKING  T7] 

IN  FIVE  CHAPTERS. - CHAPTER  I. 

^pHREE  very  different  breakfast-tables 
X  were  linked  together  one  morning  by 
each  receiving  an  invitation  to  the  same 
country  house. 

The' first  place  belongs  to  Sir  Stephen 
Dashwood’s,  in  virtue  of  his  superior,  though 
not  veiy  exalted,  rank  of  baronet. 

He  was  alone  with  his  mother,  who  held 
in  her  hand  an  open  letter,  and  looking  up 
firom  it  said,  “  Dear  Stephen,  you  must  go, 
to  please  me.”  The  last  words  said  so  plead¬ 
ingly,  in  such  a  soft,  sweet  voice,  that  it 
seemed  strange  to  hear  him  answer,  sternly, 
“No,  mother;  you  know  how  little  I  care 
for  that  sort  of  thing.  A  gay  party  in  such 
a  house  as  the  Dudley  Harewoods’  is  the 
last  I  should  wish  to  join.  I  am  really  be¬ 
coming  an  old  man,  and  I  mean  to  stay  at 
home  now.” 

“  You  are  not  forty  yet.” 

“  Thirty-nine.  Quite  old  enough  to  be 
allowed  to  give  up  dissipation  and  take  care 
of  my  mother.” 

“  Give  me  one  year  more,  Stephen.  I 
cannot  give  up  my  hope  of  a  pretty  young 
mistress  for  the  old  Court.  Don’t  look  so 
sad,  dear;  it  is  fifteen  years  since  Annie 
died.  Even  if  she  had  been  your  wife  you 
have  mourned  her  too  long.  1  cannot  liear 
to  see  all  the  brightness  of  your  life  buried 
in  her  grave.” 

Sir  Stephen  walked  to  a  window  and 
looked  out  on  his  beautiful  park  for  some 
minutes,  but  his  eyes  had  an  absent  look, 
and  all  he  saw  was  a  white  marble  cross  in 
a  churchyard  far  away. 

He  came  back  to  Lady  Dashwood  at  last, 
and  said,  in  a  low  voice,  “  I  will  go  to  this 
place,  as  you  wish  it  so  much.  As  to  mar¬ 
rying,  I  have  often  told  you  I  would  marry 
if  I  could  care  for  any  one ;  but  no  one  has 
made  my  heart  beat  faster  since  —  since  — 
years  ago.  Dearest  mother,  why  will  you 
not  be  content  to  be  the  only  woman  I 
love  ?  ” 

“  Content  I  Yes,  for  myself ;  but  I  should 
be  so  happy,  Stephen,  to  leave  this  dear 
old  place  to  your  wife,  and  to  go  and  wait 
in  my  own  little  home  for  the  time  for  me 
to  meet  your  dear  father  again.  An  old 
woman  may  wait  to  rejoin  the  husband  she 
loved  for  thirty  years;  but,  indeed,  your 
case  is  different” 

“My  dear  mother,  I  never  thought  of 
con^aring  it.  1  have  promised.  I  will  go 
to  Birchleigh ;  but  what  on  earth  has  that 
to  do  with  my  marrv  ing  ?  ” 

“  Why,  in  your  letter,  did  you  not  see  the 
Ashleys  are  asked  ?  ” 

“  Well  ?  ” 

“I  like  Miss  Ashley  so  much.  She  is 
such  a  nice,  sensible  girl.  Not  less  than 
twenty-six,  so  that  she  would  not  be  too 
young.  Good-looking,  so  well  connected, 
on  her  father’s  side,  and  an  heiress  I  Not 
that  you  need  many  for  money,  but  there 
is  a  great  deal  vou  could  do  here  with  it.” 

“  So  she  is  tne  selected  victim !  I  grant 
she  is  pleasant  and  handsome.  However, 
unfortunately,  there  are  two  serious  objec¬ 
tions  to  your  plan,  my  dear  lady.  I  do  not 
care  for  her,  and  I  am  sure  she  does  not  care 
for  me.” 

“  You  must  make  yourself  care  for  her. 
And  then,  my  dear  boy,  do  you  suppose  any 
woman  could  help  caring  for  you  ?  ”  And 
the  fond  mother  looked  up  with  pride  at 
her  really  very  handsome  son. 


He  laughed  good-humoredly.  “Young 
ladies  are  not  so  infatuated  as  you  arc ;  but 
I  promise  to  go  to  this  place,  and  also  to  try 
to  like  Miss  Ashley ;  only  my  firm  convic¬ 
tion  is  that  I  shall  come  back  as  heart-whole 
as  I  go.”  And  Sir  Stephen  sighed  as  he 
thought  how  very  far  he  was  frou((  being 
heart-whole.  The  old  sorrow,  nevertheless, 
had  partly  changed  into  a  sad  memory,  and 
his  mother  had,  at  last,  made  him  almost 
believe  that  it  was  very  irksome  to  her  to 
take  charge'  of  his  hospitable  house,  and  also 
that,  as  the  last  of  an  ancient  race,  it  was 
his  positive  duty  to  marry.  Caring  for  no 
one,  he  was  now  almost  ready  to  propose  to 
any  one  his  motlier  wished,  partly  to  please 
her,  partly  from  a  sad  weariness  of  the  sub¬ 
ject 

“  When  people  think  they  are  safe  they 
are  often  in  most  danger,”  answered  Lady 
Dashwood. 

“  And  there ’s  dancing  in  the  case,  too,” 
groaned  her  son,  as  he  took  up  his  invita¬ 
tion  again.  “  What  does  Mrs.  Harewood 
say?  ‘  Dear  Mary’s  birthday  is  on  the  20th, 
and  she  has  set  her  heart  on  a  ball.’  /  cer¬ 
tainly  bless  ‘  dear  Mary  ’  for  the  thought. 
Am  I  to  dance  at  my  age,  mother  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  yes ;  you  quite  weary  me  witli  your 
age.  1  can’t  bear  the  young  men  of  the 
present  day,  and  I  am  quite  sure  all  sensible 
people  agree  with  me.” 

Sir  Stephen  sighed.  “  Then  I  desert  you 
on  Monday  week  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  of  course ;  and  now  1  must  go  and 
look  after  your  tiresome  household  affairs. 
Write  at  once  and  accept,  before  you  have 
time  to  repent.” 

The  second  breakfast  was  that  of  the 
Ashleys,  already  mentioned.  Mr.  Ashley 
was  a  good  specimen  of  an  English  country 
gentleman.  His  life  had  been  marred,  how¬ 
ever,  by  one  mistake,  —  his  wife.  Youth 
and  beauty  had  hidden  her  innate  vulgarity 
from  him  while  riches  had  made  his  father 
overlook  her  inequality  of  position.  Mr. 
Ashley  was  a  sensible  man,  so  he  made  the 
best  of  it,  and  had  now  got  accustomed  to 
his  burden ;  while,  for  his  sake  partly,  part¬ 
ly  for  her  own  real  kindliness  of  disposition, 
his  wife  was  always  well  received  by  his 
friends.  As  they  now  sat  at  their  luxurious 
breakfast-table  ^ey  looked  as  if  they  had 
always  lived  prosperous  lives,  with  plenty 
round  them.  This  was  really  the  case ;  but 
tbe  last  few  years  a  great  sorrow  had  gained 
on  Mrs.  Ashley.  This  was  that  her  daugh¬ 
ter  was  unmarried.  Her  on/y  daughter,  her 
eldest  child,  so  handsome,  so  well-educated, 
so  popular,  and  an  heiress  (through  her 
godmother,  Mrs.  Ashley’s  sister),  that  she 
^ould  be  unman ied  seemed  dreadful! 
There  was  no  reason  for  this,  save  that  Caro¬ 
line,  with  heart  untouched,  and  very  hapjiy 
at  home,  saw  no  reason  to  accept  any  one 
of  her  numerous  suitors.  8und^  hints  had 
been  given  to  Mrs.  Ashley  by  Lady  Dash¬ 
wood  of  her  willingness  to  consent  to  a 
marriage  between  the  heiiess  and  Sir 
Stephen,  but  Mrs.  Ashley  had  never  men¬ 
tioned  the  subject  to  her  daughter.  How¬ 
ever,  this  morning  Mrs.  Dudley  Harewood, 
who  was  well  aware  how  much  her  friend. 
Lady  Dashwood,  desired  the  match,  had 
said  in  her  letter  of  invitation  that  she  ex¬ 
pected  Sir  Stephen  Dashwood  would  join 
their  party,  and  consequently,  as  she  had 
hoped,  Mrs.  Ashley  was  all  eagerness  to 
accept  the  invitation. 

“John,”  she  said,  —  and  Mr.  Ashley 
looked  up,  rather  annoyed  by  the  interrup¬ 
tion,  for  he  was  a  man  of  one  idea,  and 
breakfast  was  now  occupying  his  thoughts, 
—  “  John,  there  is  nothing,  I  hope,  to  pre¬ 
vent  our  going  to  the  Dudley  Ilarewoods 
on  the  18tn?  ” 

“  I  have  meetings  on  Tuesday  and  Fri¬ 
day.” 

“  Oh !  you  can  manage  to  get  back  in 
time  on  Fridav,  and  you  must  send  an  e.\- 
cuse  for  TuesJay.” 

“What’s  the  good  of  going?  We’ve 
just  got  home.” 

“  They  are  going  to  have  a  dance,  and  of 
course  you  will  have  some  excellent  shoot¬ 
ing.” 

“  I ’m  quite  content  with  my  own.” 

“O  nonsense,  my  dear!”  this  good- 
humoredly  and  coaxingly ;  “  such  a  nice 
house  to  stay  in.  Carrie  will  like  some 
dancing,  and  it  is  so  good  of  Mrs.  Harewood 
to  ask  Jack  and  AVillie  too,”  glancing  at 
two  tall  youths  who  made  up  the  breaktast- 
partv. 

“  Well,  well,  I  suppose  1  must  go,  so  you 
can  write  and  accept.  Come  along,  boys ; 
I ’m  going  to  the  farm.” 

Left  alone  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Ash¬ 
ley  felt  nervous.  If  Carrie  was  to  marrv- 
Sir  Stephen  it  was  perhaps  time  to  speak 
to  her  on  the  subject ;  and  with  much  tr^ 
idatiou  she  gave  her  the  letter,  hoping  for 


some  remark  that  might  serve  to  introduce 
the  idea. 

Carrie,  however,  handed  back  the  letter 
in  silence,  and  Mrs.  Ashley  plunged  into 
her  subject. 

“  Carrie,  my  dear,  I  hope  Sir  Stephen 
Dashwood  will  be  there.” 

Carrie  opened  her  large  eyes  a  little 
wider,  and  raised  her  well-marked  eyebrows. 
“  Do  you,  mamma  ?  1  always  think  he  is 
heavy.” 

“  0  no ;  it  is  his  way  to  be  rather  silent, 
—  so  mueh  better  than  the  rattle  of  the 
young  men  of  the  present  day.” 

A  long  pause  followed ;  then,  — 

“  Carrie,  did  you  never  think  Sir  Stephen 
admired  you  ?  ” 

“  Not  more  than  most  people.”  Tliis  was 
said  so  prettily  that  it  did  not  sound  pert ; 
and  she  added,  sadly,  “  Ah,  mother !  a  for¬ 
tune  is  a  great  beautifier.” 

“  Don’t  talk  such  nonsense,  my  dear.  So 
much  admired  as  you  have  always  been ! 
But  I  do  wish  you  would  marry ;  you  are 
so  difficult  to  please,  I  am  afraid  you  will 
end  by  being  an  old  maid.” 

Carrie  flushed  angrily,  but  she  answered 
in  her  usual  low  voice,  “  Pray  do  not  speak 
as  if  that  were  any  degradation.  I  am  very 
happy  as  I  am,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  marry 
unless  I  am,  what  people  call,  ‘in  love.’ 
The  world  thinks  men  so  fascinating  it  can¬ 
not  believe  a  girl  can  have  reached  twenty- 
si.x  without  falling  in  loce  with  some  one  of 
them.  It  makes  me  furious  the  way  people 
talk!  A  girl  who  marries  the  first  man 
who  asks  her  is  allowed  to  live  in  ])eace. 
A  girl  who  does  not  wish  to  marry,  who 
has  refused  a  dozen  oilers,  and  might  with 
a  little  trouble  have  refused  another  dozen, 
is  worried  till  she  is  almost  ready  to  marry 
the  next  person  who  asks  her.  Is  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  old  maidism  in  the  mere  fact  of 
not  being  married,  or  in  being  sup]X)sed  not 
to  have  been  asked  ?  for  in  the  latter  case 
I  might  get  a  certificate.” 

Mrs.  Ashley  was  rather  bewildered,  and 
answered,  “  Certainly,  my  dear,  but  it  is 
not  usual.” 

Caroline  began  to  laugh,  and  Mrs.  Ash¬ 
ley  returned  to  the  charge. 

“  Well,  my  dear,  /  like  Sir  Stephen  very 
much,  and  so  does  your  papa ;  and  I  have 
good  rc'ason  to  believe  Sir  Stephen  is  de¬ 
votedly  attiu-hed  to  you.” 

This  romantic  sentiment  was  uttered  in 
all  good  faith.  Lady  Dashwood,  in  talking 
to  Mfrs.  Ashley,  had,  perhaps  unintention¬ 
ally,  allowed  her  to  imply  a  great  deal  more 
than  was  really  the  case. 

Carrie  Hushed  again,  but  not  this  time 
with  anger.  Sir  Stephen  was  a  man  whose 
love  a  girl  might  well  be  proud  of,  even 
though  she  could  not  return  It. 

A  pause  followed.  Tlien  Mrs.  Ashley 
said,  as  she  rose  to  leave  the  room,  “  1  beg, 
Caroline,  that  you  will  not  be  rude  to  Sir 
Stephen.  I  am  sure  you  would  easily  learn 
to  like  him ;  and  it  would  be  such  a  comfort 
to  us  to  leave  you,  with  your  large  fortune, 
safe  with  such  a  good  man.” 

“  Which,  me  or  the  fortune  ?  ”  was  Miss 
Ashley’s  answer  to  this  a])i>eal,  adding, 
quickly,  “  I  beg  your  pardon,  mamma ;  I  do 
like  bim,  only  I  don’t  want  to  marry  him, 
or  any  one  else.”  • 

Mrs.  Ashley  was  gone. 

“  O  dear  me !  ”  was  Carrie’s  muttered 
exclamation,  “  who  would  be  an  heiress  ?  I 
believe  I  must  marry  the  man  to  put  an  end 
to  the  bother.” 

At  eight  o’clock  that  morning  the  sun 
had  shone  on  a  very  different  scene,  our 
third  breakfast-table. 

It  was  a  very  frugal  meal,  in  a  wretched 
little  house  in  the  dismal  manufacturing 
town  of  M - . 

Mr.  Barlow  was  a  hard-working  curate, 
and  his  wife,  if  possible,  worked  harder  than 
he  did.  Still,  as  they  sat  at  opposite  ends 
of  their  crowded  table,  there  was  an  air  of 
cheerful  happiness  round  them,  and  the 
little  room  had  a  certain  air  of  refinement. 

Being  a  poor  curate,  I  need  hardly  e.x- 
plain  that  the  epithet  “  crowded  ”  applies  to 
children,  —  the  eldest,  a  girl  of  seventeen, 
with  golden-brown  hair  and  large  blue 
eyes ;  the  youngest,  a  baby  on  its  mother’s 
knee. 

Mrs.  Barlow,  having  supplied  the  children 
with  food,  and  comparative  quiet  reigning, 
took  up  a  letter,  and  said  to  her  husband, 
“  I  want  to  consult  you  about  Mrs.  Dudley 
Ilarewood’s  invitation.” 

It  shouhl  be  stated  that  father  and  mother 
would  be  too  much  occupied  to  talk  after 
breakfast,  and  so,  perforce,  all  affairs  that 
could  be  were  discussed  without  regard  to 
children. 

“  Mrs.  Dudley  Harewood  1  Who  is  she  ?  ” 

“  O  William !  You  must  remember. 
My  dear  old  friend  long  ago,  Mary  Norton. 


You  know  I  told  you  I  was  going  to  write 
to  her,  and  ask  her  if  she  knew  of  any  one 
Aimde  could  go  to.” 

“  O  yes.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  had  so 
much  to  think  of  this  morning.  Perhaps 
you  would  read  me  what  she  says ;  my  class 
IS  so  early  this  morning.” 

Mrs.  Barlow  read :  — 

“I  am  distressed  you  should  think  it 
needful  to  part  with  your  ilaughter,  but, 
hap])ily,  I  think  I  know  of  the  very  thinw 
for  her.  Mrs.  Danvers,  who  is  a  great 
friend  of  mine,  has  two  little  girls,  and  is 
very  anxious  to  have  a  young  governess 
for  tliem  who  knows  French  well.  From 
your  having  been  so  much  abroad  this  would 
suit  your  Aimce.  Mrs.  Danvers  is  a  charm¬ 
ing  person,  and  I  believe  the  girls  are  nice 
children.  Would  you  allow  your  daughter 
to  come  and  stay  here  on  the  18th?  We 
have  a  dance  for  Mary’s  birthday  on  the 
20th,  which  I  think  she  would  enjoy,  and  I 
should  be  able  to  make  friends  with  her  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  month,  when  I  expect 
Mrs.  Danvers  to  come  to  us,  and  she  and 
Aim(ie  could  see  how  they  like  each  other. 
Do  let  your  child  come,  for  the  sake  of  old 
times.  It  would  give  me  such  pleasure  to 
be  trusted  with  her.” 

“  That  is  all  about  Aim^e.  What  do 
you  think  of  it  ?  ” 

“  Certainly,  she  must  go.  You  would 
like  it,  Aimde  ?  ”  and  Mr.  Barlow  turned 
to  his  pretty  little  daughter. 

“  I  don’t  know,  papa.  No,  please,  I 
would  rather  not.”  And  her  large  eyes 
filled  with  tears. 

“  That  is  foolish,  my  child.  We  are 
obliged  to  send  you  into  the  world,  and  it 
would  be  neither  wise  nor  right  to  lose  this 
chance  of  securing  you  a  kind  friend.” 

“  But  the  ball  ?  ”  interposed  the  mother. 

“  One  dance  need  not  turn  her  little 
head.  I  think  it  would  be  pleasant  for  her 
to  have  a  little  of  what  the  world  calls 
‘  pleasure  ’  before  she  begins  to  work. 
And  clothes  ?  ”  groaned  Mr.  Barlow,  in 
despair. 

“  Never  mind  that,  though,  my  dear,  if 
you  really  think  she  ought  to  go;  I’ll 
manage.” 

“  I  tliink  she  ought  to  go.” 

“  Then  I  will  write  to-day  and  accept  for 
her.” 

Mr.  Barlow  went  off  to  his  work.  Half 
a  dozen  children  were  sent  out  to  walk,  in 
the  care  of  each  other  and  one  small  nurse- 
girl  ;  two  bm  s  sat  in  a  corner,  out  of  the 
way,  with  a  Latin  grammar ;  and  Mrs.  Bar- 
low  and  the  two  eldest  girls  proceeded  to 
wash  up  the  breakfast  things. 

Talk  went  on  over  this  occupation,  Aimee 
tearful  and  in  terror  of  it  all ;  Susan,  the 
next  girl,  eager  and  happy  at  the  unusual 
excitement ;  Mrs.  Barlow,  miserable  at  the 
long-tlreaded  idea  of  sending  her  daughter 
away  from  home,  thankful  that  there  seemed 
such  a  good  beginning  for  her  life,  and  com¬ 
pletely  at  a  loss  how  to  provide  a  ball- 
dress. 

This  immediate  trouble  outweighed  the 
others  for  the  moment.  At  last  she  said 
with  a  sigh,  “  We  must  get  enough  white 
muslin  to  make  two  high  dresses,  and  they 
will  be  useful  afterwards  if  you  go  to  Mrs. 
Danvers.  It  would  be  waste  to -get  you  a 
ball-dress  you  would  never  wear  again,  and 
I  am  sure  my  Aimee  is  too  sensible  to  mind 
not  being  as  well-dressed  as  the  other  young 
ladies.” 

“  O  no,  mamma.  The  whole  thing  fright¬ 
ens  me,  but  not  the  ball  more  than  anv- 
thing  else.  I  don’t  think  a  governess  ought 
to  be  fine.” 

“  You  will  look  very  nice,  my  darling, 
whatever  you  wear.  Mrs.  Harewood  will 
give  you  some  flowers  for  your  hair,  I  dare 
say.  The  journey  is  what  distresses  me 
most.  We  cannot  aflhrd  to  send  any  one 
with  3’ou,  and  I  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  your 
going  so  far  alone.” 

“  0  mother,  mother !  If  I  could  only 
stay  with  you,”  and  Aimde  dropned  the 
saucer  she  was  wiping  and  buried  ner  face 
on  her  mother’s  knee  in  an  agonj’  of  tears. 
Alas  !  onlj’  the  prelude  to  many  more,  to  be 
shed  before  the  misery  of  leaving  home  for 
the  first  time  was  over. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  dreaded  Monday*  came,  and  Aimde 
was  looking  out  of  the  window  of  a  railway 

carriage  at  the  M - Station,  choking 

back  her  tears,  while  her  father  stood  be¬ 
low,  giving  a  guard  a  hardly  spkred  half- 
crown  and  instructions  to  Iook  after  his 
daughter.  As  usual,  the  guard  was  most 
civil,  and  locked  the  door,  with  many 
promises  that,  if  possible,  the  3’oung  lady 
should  be  alone  all  the  way.  The  train  was 
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just  going  to  start ;  Mr.  Barlow  said  good 
by  ior  the  last  time,  and  Aiiudc,  at  last 
giving  wav,  threw  herself  down  on  a  seat 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  carriage,  and  burst 
into  tears.  Almost  at  the  same  moment  a 
tall,  handsome  man  ran  across  the  platform ; 
another  guard,  looking  hurriedly  into 
Aim^e’s  carriage,  so  hurriedly  as  not  to  see 
her  in  her  dark  corner,  unlocked  the  door, 
saying,  “  Empty  compartment  hei-e.  Sir 
Stephen  ” ;  and  Sir  Stephen  Dashwood 
jumped  in.  The  train  immediately  started, 
and,  almost  as  immediately.  Sir  Stephen 
realized  that,  as  it  did  not  stop  for  two  hours, 
he  would  for  precisely  that  length  of  time 
enjoy  the  exclusive  society  of  a  weeping 
woman,  which  pros|)ect  filled  him  with 
consternation. 

However,  English  people  are  not  usually 
expected  to  speak  to  each  other  till  they  are 
introduced;  so,  though  Sir  Stephen  was 
very  tender-hearted,  and  every  sob  of  poor 
Aimee’s  affected  him  most  disagreeably,  he 
settled  himself  as  far  as  possible  from  her, 
and  began  to  study  the  Times. 

Aimee  cried  for  some  time.  Her  own 
sobs  and  the  great  noise  at  the  station  had 
prevented  her  noticing  Sir  Stephen’s  en¬ 
trance,  and  when,  after  some  time  had 

Eassed,  she  wiped  away  her  tears  and  raised 
er  head,  she  gave  a  start  and  cry  of  sur¬ 
prise  at  seeing  him  u{)posite  her.  Sir 
Stephen  looked  up,  and  for  a  moment  they 
stared  at  each  other  without  speaking.  Sir 
Stephen  being  really  startled  by  such  un¬ 
expected  beauty.  Aimee  possessed  the 
rare  gift  of  crying  without  disfiguring  her¬ 
self,  and  now,  her  eyes  looking  larger  and 
brighter  than  usual,  the  tears  still  hanging 
on  their  lashes.  Sir  Stephen  thought  she 
was  the  loveliest  thing  he  had  ever  seen.' 
He  smiled  at  last  and  said,  “  1  am  afraid  I 
startled  you.”  Not  to  sjieak  to  anything 
so  beautiful  was  impossible,  and  he  was 
still  more  fascinated  by  the  sweet,  low  voice 
in  which  Aimee  answered,  “  O  no ;  it  was 
only  I  did  not  know  any  one  had  got  in.” 

“  Are  you  going  far  ?  ”  continued  Sir 
Stephen,  anxious  not  to  let  the  conversation 
drop. 

“  Rather.  But  please,  if  you  don’t  mind 
—  I  don’t  want  to  be  rude,  —  mamma  told 
me  not  to  talk  to  strangers,”  and  Aimee 
crimsoned  with  confusion. 

“  But  we  ought  not  to  be  strangers,”  jier- 
sisted  Sir  Stephen,  “  for  I  think  we  both 

come  from  M - .” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Perhaps  you  have  heard  of  Sir  Stephen 
Dashwood  ?  ” 

“  0  yes,  I  have  often  heard  papa  speak 
of  him.  lie  says  he  is  so  good,  and  gives 
so  much  money  in  charity.” 

It  was  Sir  Stephen’s  turn  to  color  a  little, 
but  he  laughed  and  said,  “  I  am  glad  to  hear 
I  have  such  a  good  character.” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,”  was  all  Aimee 
could  stammer  out,  as  his  identity  dawned 
upon  her.” 

“  I  hope  now  you  will  allow  me  to  take 
care  of  you  as  far  as  we  go  together  V  ” 

‘‘  Thank  you,”  was  all  that  it  occiured  to 
Aim^e  to  say. 

“  And  now,  may  I  ask  your  name  ?  ” 

“  Barlow.” 

“  Barlow  !  Is  the  Mr.  Barlow  who  is 
curate  at  St.  John’s  your  father  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Then,  Miss  Barlow,  indeed  we  ought 
not  to  be  strangers.  I  assure  you  your 
father  and  I  are  great  friends ;  we  see  each 

other  so  often  at  meetings  at  M - .” 

Aimee  looked  delighted,  and  Sir  Stephen 
went  on.  “  I  should  like  to  know  where 
you  are  going,  if  it  is  not  rude  to  ask.” 

“  To  Birchleigh,”  she  answered. 

“  Tlic  Dudley  Ilarewoods’  place  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  How  odd  1  I  am  going  there  too.” 

“Oh I  I  am  so  glad,”  exclaimed  Aimde, 
“  for  I  don’t  know  anv  one  there.” 

“  That ’s  rather  a  doubtful  compliment  to 
me.” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon.”  And  Aimee  looked 
so  miserable  that  Sir  Stephen  quickly  an¬ 
swered,  “  I  beg  yours.  I  know  what  you 
meant;  but  don’t  you  know  Mrs.  Hare- 
wood?” 

“  I  don’t ;  but  she  is  a  very  old  friend  of 
mamma’s.  But,  I  don’t  know,  I  think  I 
ought  to  tell  you,  as  you  are  going  to  Birch¬ 
leigh,  that  I  am  going  to  be  a  governess.” 

“  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it,”  Sir  Stephen 
answered,  fixim  the  bottom  of  his  heart. 

“  Why  are  you  sorry  ?  ”  exclaimed  Aimee, 
her  whole  face  changing,  brightening  with 
animation,  and  her  eyes  shining  with  a 
strangely  beautiful  li«ht.  “  I  think  it  such 
a  thing  to  be  thankful  for  to  be  able  to  go 
and  work  for  my  dear  father  and  mother  !” 
And  then,  ashamed  of  having  so  spoken  to 
a  stranger,  she  looked  down  and  half  turned 


away,  blushing  and  looking  so  lovely  that 
Sir  Stephen  felt  inclined  to  fall  on  his  knees 
and  then  and  there  implore  her  to  give  him 
the  right  to  protect  her  from  all  trouble  and 
sorrow  for  tne  future.  This,  however,  was 
too  much  of  a  good  thing,  so  he  rushed 
tot  he  other  extreme,  turned  away  from 
her,  and  took  up  the  Times  again,  leaving 
Aimee  wondering  if  she  had  said  anything 
to  annoy  him.  Her  conscience  felt  clear, 
and  she  took  out  the  book  her  father  had 
given  her  to  enliven  the  journey ;  and  when 
Sir  Stephen  tlirew  down  his  newspaper  in 
disgust  she  was  reading,  or  pretending  to 
read,  so  intently  that  he  had  no  pretext  for 

disturbing  her  till  they  stopped  at  X - , 

where  they  had  to  change  carriages.  Here 
Aimee  was  most  grateful  to  him  ;  he  was  so 
kind  looking  after  her  aud  her  small  amount 
of  luggage,  and  taking  care  of  her  as  they 
crossed  the  wide  expanse  of  rail  on  their 
way  to  the  other  train,  where,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  he  got  into  the  same  carriage 
with  her. 

He  found  it  impossible,  though,  to  renew 
the  conversation.  Aimee  was  afraid  her 
mother  would  not  approve  of  her  having 
talked  to  a  stranger,  even  though  it  was  such 
a  stranger  as  Sir  Stephen  Dashwood,  and 
she  resolved  to  speak  no  more  to  him. 


CUAPTElt  III. 

Very,  comparatively,  stupid  Sir  Stephen 
found  the  rest  of  the  journey,  and  was  very 
glad  to  reach  the  Birchleigh  Station,  where 
a  servant  was  waiting,  who  announced  that 
Mrs.  Harewood  was  waiting  for  Miss  Barlow. 

She  was  driving  herself  in  a  low  pony- 
carriage,  and  greeted  Aim^e  most  cordially. 
“I  drove  over  for  you  myself,  because  I 
thought  it  would  be  less  formidable  for  you 
than  arriving  alone.  Sir  Stephen,  you  must 
try  to  find  room  in  the  dog-cart.  Charles 
expected  you  by  the  next  train.” 

“  I  found  this  train  suited  me  better.  I 
shall  enjoy  the  walk  to  Birchleigh,  thanks. 
What  time,  though,  do  you  dine  ?  ” 

“  Eight ;  so  you  have  plenty  of  time,  un¬ 
less  ymi  lose  your  way  in  the  dark.  Au 
revoir !  ”  And  the  spirited  little  ponies 
started  briskly  homewards. 

Aimdc  was  at  once  fascinated  by  Mrs. 
Harewood.  She  looked  so  sunnily  bright 
and  young,  that  it  seemed  incredible  she 
could  be  her  mother’s  contemporary. 

“  Dear  little  thing  I  ”  she  began,  in  her 
rich,  sweet  voice,  as  they  drove  off" ;  “  your 
mother  tells  me  this  is  tlie  first  time  you 
have  left  home  alone.  I  hope  you  will  try 
to  be  happy  with  us.  You  know,  long  ago, 
your  dear  mother  was  my  greatest  friend.” 

Mrs.  Harewood  sighed,  and  then  went 
on,  “  1  never  can  persuade  her  to  come  and 
see  me  now.” 

“  O,  mamma  never  leaves  home,  even  for 
a  day  !  ”  exclaimed  Aimee.  “  She  is  much 
too  busy.” 

Mrs.  Harewood  mused  on  the  dififerent 
lives  of  herself  and  her  friend  ;  then,  as  the 
thought  returned  to  her,  she  asked,  “  Do 
you  know  Sir  Stephen  Dashwood  well  ?  ” 

“  I  never  saw  him  till  to-day.  He  knows 
papa.” 

“He’s  still  rather  young  to  chaperone 
young  ladies,”  thought  Mrs.  Harewood; 
and  wishing  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
mystery,  if  inysteiy  there  were,  she  con¬ 
tinued,  — 

“  Mrs.  Barlow  asked  him  to  take  care  of 
you  ?  ” 

“  No.  He  got  into  the  same  carriage  at 
M - .  He  told  me  himself  who  he  was.” 

Mrs.  HarewcKKl  thought  all  might  not  be 
going  well  for  Miss  Ashley,  but  she  did  not 
like  to  commence  her  acquaintance  with 
Aimee  by  a  lecture  on  propriety  of  be¬ 
havior,  and  therefore  devoted  herself  to 
amusing  her  guest  by  light  talk  on  unim¬ 
portant  subjects. 

It  seemed  a  long  while  before  they  reached 
Birchleigh  t6  Aimee,  and  she  was  very 
glad  when  Mrs.  Harewood  led  her  into  the 
morning-room,  looking  so  bright  and  cheery 
after  the  twilight  and  dizzliug  rain  outside. 
A  young  girl  rose  from  a  low  easy-chair  as 
they  entered. 

“  Ma^,  darling,  here  is  Miss  Barlow. 
Aimde,  I  think  we  must  call  you,  dear.  Do 
give  her  some  tea  quickly.  We  are  cold 
and  wet.  I  suppose  the  Ashleys  are  not 
come  ?  ” 

“  No,  mamma,  but  they  ought  to  be  here 
now.  Is  Sir  Stephen  come  ?  ” 

“Yes,  but  he  would  walk.  I  hope  he 
will  enjoy  this  wet  evening.  How  do  you 
do,  dear  Mrs.  Ashley  ?  ” 

Thereupon  ensued  great  kissing  and  hand¬ 
shaking  as  the  five  Aihleys  entered.  Then 
the  confusion  subsided.  Mary  poured  out 
tea  for  the  two  ladies.  Mr.  Ashley  talked 


county  talk  to  Mrs.  Harewood.  Jack,  who  ' 
was  bashful,  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  and  Willie,  who  was  forward,  stared 
at  Aimee,  who  sat  silently  thinking  of  Sir 
Stephen  out  in  the  rain,  and  wishing  he 
would  arrive  and  protect  her.  She  heard 
a  heavy  tread  at  last,  and  eagerly  looked 
towards  the  door,  but  it  was  only  Mr.  Hare- 
woo<l,  who  shook  hands  with  her  cordially, 
and  seemed  as  pleasantly  kind  as  his  wife. 

Something  was  said  about  rooms,  and 
Mrs.  Ashley  and  her  daughter  rose.  “  Come, 
Aimee,”  said  Mary ;  and  to  her  great  joy 
the  door  closed  between  her  and  Willie’s 
immisitive  eyes. 

The  room  assigned  to  her  was  close  to 
Mary  Harewood’s,  who  was  most  kind  in 
sending  her  maid ;  and  very  lovely  Aimee 
looked  as  she  went  down  stairs  in  her  sim¬ 
ple  white  di'ess,  and  great  trepidation  at 
the  thought  of  “  dining  down  stairs.” 

I  Tldrty  people  staying  in  the  house,  Marj- 
I  said.  The  eldest  anil  much-brought-forward 
'  daughter  of  a  very  worldly  mother,  Mary 
I  was  as  calm  and  self-possessed  as  if  she 
I  had  been  “out  ”  for  years,  and  could  not  in 
:  the  least  understand  Aimee’s  fears,  or  her 
I  pitiful  entreaties  to  be  allowed  to  drink  tea 
I  with  the  children.  So,  terribly  frightened, 
i  she  entered  the  huge  drawing-room,  be- 
'  wildered  to  see  so  many  people  and  hear  so 
I  little  noise.  Several  gentlemen  came  for- 
w'ard  to  speak  to  Miss  Harewood,  and  Aimee 
stood  alone,  feeling  very  wretched,  but 
timidly  raising  her  eyes  now  and  then  to 
look,  in  vain,  for  Sir  Stephen. 

At  length  dinner  was  announced,,  and, 
after  a  little  waiting,  Aimee  was  assigned  to 
j  Jack  Ashley,  who,  being  quite  as  shy  as 
herself,  conducted  her  in  solemn  silence 
down  the  great  staircase,  across  the  great 
hall,  and  into  the  great  dining-room,  where, 
still  in  solemn  silence,  they  took  their  seats. 

Aimee  had  never  seen  such  a  sight  before. 
The  beautiful  and  rare  fruit  and  flowers, 
the  graceful  ferns,  the  exquisite  china  and 
costly  plate,  formed  a  contrast  to  the  meals 
at  home.  Ladies  richly  dressed  and  shining 
with  jewels  sat  round  the  table,  while  close 
to  Aimee  was  Mrs.  Harewood,  in  pale  green 
satin  and  white  lace,  diamonds  flashing  on 
her  head  and  neck.  Aimee  felt  as  if  she 
were  in  a  dream.  Tlie  scent  of  the  flowers, 
the  dazzling  lights,  the  low  murmur  of  many 
voices,  were  aH  mingling  in  confusion,  and 
Aimee  began  to  feel  faint,  when  some  one 
quietly  took  the  empty  chair  at  her  right 
hand,  and  a  low  voice  said,  half-laughingly, 
“  Good  evening.  Miss  Barlow.” 

She  looked  round  to  see  Sir  Stephen’s 
handsome  face ;  but  before  she  had  time  to 
speak  Mrs.  Harewood  interrupted,  “Did 
you  lose  your  way.  Sir  Stephen  V  ” 

“  Of  course,”  he  answered  in  a  resigned 
tone.  “  I  ought  to  know  my  way  by  this 
i  time,  but  somehow  in  the  dusk  I  missed  a 
turn,  and  got  here  only  half  an  hour  ago.” 

“  How  wet  you  must  have  been !  ”  Aimee 
exclaimed,  as  Mrs.  Harewood’s  next  neigh¬ 
bor  claimed  her  attention,  in  a  voice  of  im¬ 
mense  pity,  which  made  Sir  Stephen  smile. 

I  “  That  does  not  hurt  much.  I  suppose 
I  you  got  here  before  it  began  ?  ” 

“  It  was  just  beginning.” 

'  “A  cold  greeting!  Well,  how  do  you 
:  like  Birchleigh  ?  ” 

“lam  frightened.” 

“  What  of?  ” 

“  Everything.  I  did  so  beg  Miss  Hare- 
I  wood  to  let  me  have  tea  in  the  nurserj'.” 

“  I  am  very  glad  she  refused  such  an 
absurd  request.  But  please  do  eat  some¬ 
thing  ” ;  for  the  idea  of  eating  had  not  oc¬ 
curred  to  Aimee. 

“  Here ’s  a  bill  of  fare.  There,  I  recom¬ 
mend  that,”  he  continued,  pointing  to  a  long 
French  name,  which  conveyed  no  idea  to 
Aimee’s  ignorant  mind.  However,  the  dish 
warranted  Sir  Stephen’s  encomium,  and  she 
felt  better,  and  very  grateful  to  him  for  his 
kind  manner  to  her,  —  so  grateful,  that  at 
last  she  said,  “  You  are  so  kind  to  me !  I 
should  be  so  miserable  just  now  if  you  were 
not  here.” 

“■/lUf/ier  strong,”  thought  Sir  Stephen. 
“  What  a  dear  little  innocent  child  she  is  !  ” 
continuing,  aloud,  “  I  am  very  glatl.  You 
see  I  was  quite  right  when  1  told  you  this 
morning  we  ought  not  to  be  strangers.” 

“  I  am  afraid  I  was  very  rude,”  Aimee 
said,  timidly,  with  a  fascinating  blush.  “  I 
never  travelled  alone  before,  and  I  was  so 
frightened.” 

“  You  were  not  in  the  least  rude.  I  am 
very  glad  we  did  make  each  other’s  acquaint¬ 
ance  before  we  arrived  here,  for  now  I  feel 
quite  an  old  friend.” 

“  O  yes !  ”  said  Aimee,  venturing  to  raise 
her  eyes  timidly  to  his  face.  “  I  never  can 
thank  you  enough  for  being  so  kind  to  me. 
When  you  see  papa  again  he  will  thank  you 
properly.” 


“  I  am  <{uite  satisfied  with  your  thanks  for 
the  present.” 

“  I  shall  write  to  mamma  to-morrow,  and 
tell  her  how  kind  you  have  been.  And  you 
will  take  care  of  me,  please,  won’t  you,  all 
the  time  you  are  here  :  ” 

“  With  all  my  heart !  ”  Sir  Stephen  an¬ 
swered  with  such  fervor  that  she  looked  up 
surprised;  while  he  wondered  what  there 
was  about  this  timid  child  which  had  so  be¬ 
witched  him. 

“  How  is  the  election  likely  to  go  in  your 
part  of  the  world,  Dashwood  ?  ”  here  asked 
an  old  gentleman  across  the  table,  an  eager 
!  politician,  who  seized  the  first  pause  to 
make  this  inquiry;  and  Mrs.  Harewood, 
who  was  very  political,  joined  in  the  con¬ 
versation,  and  for  some  time  animated  talk 
went  on  amongst  the  people  nearest  their 
hostess.  Aimee  listened  eagerly,  feeling 
proud  of  the  way  all  seemed  to  refer  to  Sir 
Stephen,  and  much  struck  by  the  easy  way, 
yet  not  boastfully,  in  which  he  talked  of  men 
and  measiux‘s. 

Much  to  her  annoyance.  Jack  Ashley  now 
took  courage  and  made  his  first  observation 
i  to  her.  It  was  the  stock  question,  “  Have 
:  you  come  far  to-day  ?  ”  followed  up,  on  her 
I  answering,  “  Yes,  rather,”  by  the  usual  sec- 
:  ond  question  in  country  houses,  “  Did  you 
drive  ?  ” 

Aimee’s  answer,  “  I  came  from  M - ,” 

surprised  him,  and  he  thought  of  asking  if 
she  lived  in  that  horrid  place,  but  thought 
it  might  be  rude.  So  he  observed,  “Very 
I  prettv  plant  that  is.” 

“  1  es,  verj',”  said  Aimee,  who  felt  more 
I  shy  with  this  stupid  boy  than  with  Sir  Ste- 
;  phen. 

I  She  began  to  wonder  why  this  was ;  then 
'  wished  they  would  leave  off  talking  politics, 
hoping  he  might  in  that  case  speak  to  her ; 
then  wondered  if  she  ought  to  speak  to  Jack, 

I  but  could  think  of  nothing  to  say.  Dinner 
seemed  at  last  as  if  it  never  would  end.  She 
might  have  enjoyed  the  novel  scene,  how¬ 
ever,  if  Jack  had  not  been  sadlv  on  her 
i  mind,  as  well  as  her  terror  of  the  bne  ladies 
in  the  drawing-room  afterwards.  She  looked 
towards  Jack  now  and  then,  hoping  he 
would  speak  and  break  their  stupid  silence, 
but  in  vain. 


CUBAN  PIRATES. 

A  TRUE  NARRATIVE. 


JUST  then  a  desperate  fight  with  knives 
took  place  between  two  drunken  seamen. 
Both  fought  with  great  skill  and  caution, 
until  one  fell  with  a  severe  stab  in  the  left 
breast.  I  was  instantly  called  in  as  surgeon. 
It  was  in  vain  for  me  to  protest.  Mr. 
Lumsden  had  told  them  I  had  saved  the 
life  of  a  sailmaker  who  had  fallen  down  the 
hold.  The  moment  our  visitors  were  gone, 
the  captain  went  below  and  questioned  the 
least  injured  man  as  to  the  cause  of  their 
quarrel.  The  man  at  last  reluctantly  owned 
that  there  had  been  a  conspiracy  formed  by 
I  the  chief  mate  (then  in  Havannah),  to 
I  murder  the  captain  and  the  whole  crew, 
when  drunk  or  asleep,  aud  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  ship  and  plunder.  'The  fight 
had  begun  because  he  had  refused  to  join 
the  conspirators,  and  had  threatened  to  re¬ 
veal  the  plot.  The  captain’s  eyes  flashed 
fire  at  this.  Rushing  on  deck,  he  told  the 
crew,  who,  shouting  and  cursing,  rushed  be¬ 
low,  and,  without  a  question,  chopped  off"  the 
legs  and  arms  of  the  stabbed  man  with  a 
hatchet,  and  threw  his  body  overboard,  cut¬ 
ting  to  pieces  all  his  clothes  and  everything 
belonging  to  him. 

Next  morning  a  sail  was  discovered,  and 
I  was  ordered  aloft  with  my  spy-glass.  “  If 
you  deceive  me,”  said  the  captain,  “  I  will 
cut  off"  your  head.  I  have  already  killed 
several  of  your  countrymen,  and  take  care 
you  do  not  add  yourself  to  the  number.” 
I  reported  the  vessel  a  merchantman.  W e 
gave  chase,  but  she  instantly  stood  to  the 
north,  suspecting  us.  We  ortlered  out  the 
sweeps,  and  though  the  wind  lulled,  made 
!  great  way.  By  nightfall  the  merchantman 
!  was  hull  down.  The  captain  said  he  would 
'  carry  on  the  chase  till  two  in  the  morning, 

'  and  if  she  were  not  then  visible,  he  would 
I  steer  east.  At  daybreak,  when  I  came  on 
deck,  I  found  every  one  at  a  loss  to  know 
where  we  were.  The  whole  crew  had  been 
drunk  all  night.  There  had  been  no  light 
in  the  binnacle,  and  no  log  kept,  and  no 
I  one  knew  what  sail  had  been  set,  or  what 
I  the  ship  had  been  doing.  The  captain 
!  threatened  me  with  instant  death,  if  I  did 
I  not  give  him  at  once  the  bearing  of  our 
'  harbor  of  yesterday.  Fortunately  I  was 
I  able  about  nine  o’clock  to  take  a  good  lunar 
I  observation,  and,  at  noon  obtaining  the  true 
'  latitude  by  a  good  observation  of  the  sun’s 
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altitude,  I  found  to  my  great  astonishment 
that  we  were  about  twenty  leagues  to  the 
N.N.W.  of  Cape  Buonavista,  two  hundred 
miles  to  the  westward  of  where  we  thought 
we  were.  We  saw  land  that  aitemoon,  as  I 
predicted  we  should.  I  should  very  likely 
hare  been  stabbed  if  we  had  not. 

As  we  lay  in  harbor  next  morning,  we 
saw  a  boat  full  of  the  chief  mate’s  mutineers 
coming  towards  us.  The  captain,  declaring 
he  would  kill  them  all,  ordered  thirty  loaded 
muskets  to  be  brought  on  deck.  Two  hun-  j 
dred  yards  off,  the  men  ceased  rowing,  and  { 
held  up  a  white  handkerchief,  and  on  our  | 
showing  another,  thev  advanced.  Tlie  i 
moment  they  were  witliin  range,  the  cap¬ 
tain  gave  the  word,  “  Fire.”  Five  of  the 
rowers  fell  dead,  and  the  sixth  leaped  over, 
and  was  picked  up  by  our  boat.  The  cap¬ 
tain  threatened  the  Ibleeding  wretch  with  a 
cruel  and  lingering  death  if  he  did  not  con¬ 
fess  the  whole  plot,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
exposed  naked  to  the  blaze  of  the  sun  of  a 
tnmical  July. 

In  vain  I  pleaded  for  the  poor  wretch, 
who  persistea  in  his  plea  of  innocence. 
They  lashed  him  in  the  stem  of  a  boat,  in 
which  were  five  armed  men  and  myself,  and 
then  rowed  him  for  three  hours  through  a 
narrow  creek  formed  by  a  desert  reef  and 
the  island  of  Cuba.  “  The  mosquitoes  and 
sand  flies  will  soon  make  him  speak,”  the 
captain  said,  as  we  pulled  off  to  the  man¬ 
grove  swanm,  where  insects  swarmed  in 
millions,  llie  miserable  man  was  in  a 
moment  swollen  and  wounded  from  head  to 
foot.  His  voice  began  to  fail  him.  Then  I 
entreated  them  to  row  to  the  other  side  of 
the  island  and  unloose  him.  The  moment 
they  did  so,  and  he  felt  the  fresh  sea  breeze, 
he  fainted.  On  our  retium  on  board,  the 
pirates  mocked  his  cries,  and  the  captain 
asked  if  he  had  confessed.  I  told  him  the 
man  was  dying.  “  Then  he  shall  have  some 
more,  before  he  dies,”  replied  the  monster. 
Six  men  then  fired  on  him,  and,  finding  the 
miserable  creature  still  alive,  they  fastened 
a  pig  of  iron  to  his  neck  and  threw  him  into 
the  sea.  An  hour  aflerwards,  the  guitars 
were  tinkling,  and  the  songs  were  passing 
round,  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

Next  morning,  just  as  I  had  bent  a  new 
gaff  topsail,  we  sighted  a  brig,  and  gave 
chase.  She  heaved  to,  and  displayed  the 
English  ensign.  We  fired  a  gun  and  hoisted 
Spanish  colors.  The  captain,  fearing  she 
was  a  man-of-war,  did  not  care  to  go  nearer, 
but  said  he  would  send  a  boat,  with  me  as 
captain,  to  board  her.  I  protesting  and  re¬ 
fusing,  he  ordered  the  crew  to  blindfold  me 
and  mke  me  forward.  A  volley  of  musketry 
was  then  fired,  and  the  captain  came  up 
and  asked  if  I  were  not  desperately  wound¬ 
ed.  1  saw  he  had  only  intended  to  frighten 
me  so  far.  I  was  then  lashed  to  the  main¬ 
mast,  and  my  eyes  were  unbandaged.  The 
captain  then  cut  up  a  quantity  of  cartridges, 
and  strewed  the  powder  on  the  deck  all 
around  me,  giving  orders  to  the  cook  to 
light  a  match  and  send  it  aft.  On  my  per¬ 
sisting  in  my  refusal,  he  set  fire  to  the  pow¬ 
der.  The  explosion  took  away  my  senses 
for  a  moment.  When  I  recovered  I  was  in 
the  most  horrible  torture,  and  my  clothes 
were  blazing.  1  could  not  tear  them  off 
with  my  bound  hands.  I  begged  them,  for 
God’s  sake,  to  despatch  me  at  once ;  but 
they  only  laughed,  and  the  captain  taunt¬ 
ingly  asked  me  if  I  would  obey  him  now. 
The  excruciating  agony  forced  me  to  yield. 
I  fainted  before  they  could  release  me. 

When  I  recovered  I  found  myself  stretch¬ 
ed,  in  frenzy  and  delirium,  on  a  mattress  in 
the  cabin.  Too  weak  to  reach  a  weapon,  I 
implored  the  steward  to  hand  me  his  knife 
that  I  might  kill  myself.  He  reported  this  to 
the  captain,  who  came  down  in  a  fury.  “  You 
want  to  kill  yourself,  young  man,  I  under¬ 
stand  ;  but  I  do  not  mean  you  to  die  yet.” 
He  then  ordered  me  to  be  strictly  watched, 
and  my  wounds  to  be  dressed.  I  took 
advantage  of  the  medicine-chest’s  being 
brought  near  me  to  swallow  one  hundred 
and  thirty  drops  of  laudanum,  hoping 
never  to  wake  again  in  this  world.  The 
cook,  who  felt  compassion  for  me,  brought 
me  some  arrowroot  and  wine,  and  told  me 
to  my  surprise  we  were  at  anchor,  the  cap¬ 
tain  being  convinced  that  the  brig  was  a 
man-of-war,  and  that  I  had  tried  to  decoy 
him  near  her.  The  good  fellow  then  cau¬ 
tioned  me  to  appear  cheerful  and  satisfied. 
When  he  left,  and  sleep  began  to  overpower 
me,  I  commended  my  soul  to  God,  Mliev- 
ing  I  should  never  wake  again.  I  slept  all 
night,  and  they  had  great  difficulty  in  rous¬ 
ing  me  next  day.  'rhe  captmn  was  furious 
at  this,  and  t^atened  me  with  a  second 
torturing  by  gtu^wder  if  I  dared  try  again 
to  kill  myselfi  He  then  made  me  get  up, 
and  attend  to  the  dck. 

'  The  next  day  a  coasting  schooner  brought 


word  that  tlie  Zephyr  had  arrived  at  the 
Havannah. 

“  See,”  cried  the  captain  to  me,  “  what 
dependence  can  be  placed  on  your  country¬ 
men  1  They  are  as  treacherous  as  the 
Americans.  The  old  rascal  has  broken  a 
solemn  promise.  And  he  says  I  plundered 
him  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  m  specie, 
and  I  did  n’t  get  half  that.  But  mark  me  ! 
If  he  remains  a  few  days  longer  at  the 
Havannah  he  shall  never  live  to  see  Eng¬ 
land.  I  have  three  or  four  men  already 
on  the  watch  to  assassinate  him.  They 
were  new  to  the  trade  or  would  have  done 
it  before,  but  1  will  now  send  a  sure  man, 
and  he  shall  have  ten  doubloons  for  the 
job.  If  Lumsden  is  so  fortunate  as  to  es¬ 
cape,  and  I  ever  catch  him  again,  I  will  tie 
him  to  a  tree  in  the  forest  and  leave  him  to 
starve.” 

The  assassin,  being  got  ready,  was  rowed 
on  shore,  and  told  to  get  a  horse  at  once 
and  push  straight  for  the  Havannah.  He 
left  with  loud  promises  of  performing  his 
task  faithfully. 

That  evening,  as  the  crew  were  drinking, 
playing  the  guitar,  singing,  and  carousing, 
we  heard  the  dash  of  oars.  The  pirates  in¬ 
stantly  flew  to  quarters,  and  dragged  me  on 
deck  to  hail  the  boat  in  English.  The  boat 
brought  word  that  some  of  the  chief  mate’s 
party  had  arrived  ashore,  and,  vowing  ven¬ 
geance  for  the  fate  of  their  comrades,  had 
pursued  our  assassin  to  the  house  of  Riego, 
the  magistrate,  whither  he  had  gone  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  pass  for  his  journey.  Nine  men  of 
our  crew  volunteered  to  pursue  the  traitors, 
and  at  once  sallied  forth.  At  midnight  they 
returned.  They  had  surprised  four  of  the 
chief  mate’s  gang,  playing  at  cards,  and 
drinking  under  a  tree.  They  had  shot  two 
men  and  taken  two  prisoners,  two  more 
(scouts)  had  escaped,  after  killing  one  of 
our  party  and  wounding  another.  Our  men 
had  unfortunately  wounded  the  magistrate 
(Seraphina’s  father),  by  firing  their  blun¬ 
derbusses  through  the  (loors  and  windows. 
They  wanted  me  to  be  sent  on  shore  in¬ 
stantly,  to  attend  to  the  wounded.  I  was 
rowed  on  shore,  and  then  carried  on  a  bed 
fastened  to  a  horse’s  back.  The  first  per¬ 
son  I  saw  on  my  arrival  was  Serapmna, 
who  cried,  “  For  God’s  sake  take  me,  for 
they  have  just  killed  my  father  I  ” 

I  found  her  father  with  one  bullet  in  his 
shoulder  and  another  in  his  arm.  I  dressed 
his  wounds,  and  those  of  the  pirates.  When 
alone,  Seraphina  told  me  she  could  not  fly 
with  me  while  her  father’s  life  was  still  in 
danger,  but  that  she  remained  unchanged, 
and  only  waited  a  fitting  opportunity.  On 
our  way  back  the  pirates  seized  another  of 
the  chief  mate’s  men  who  swam  out  to  our 
boat.  Having  tortured  him,  they  placed 
him  blindfold  on  a  tree  projecting  over  the 
sea  and  shot  him.  Their  other  prisoners 
they  had  previously  fastened  to  trees  and 
fired  at ;  one  monster  lamenting  that  he  had 
lost  a  bet  of  a  doubloon  because  he  had  not 
killed  his  man  at  the  first  shot. 

The  next  day  we  captured  a  Dutch  mer¬ 
chantman  laden  with  gin,  butter,  cheese, 
and  canvas.  On  my  way  to  shore  to  visit 
Seraphina’s  father,  a  boat,  rowed  by  six 
men,  came  pulling  towards  us.  It  was  the 
chief  mate  and  some  of  his  partisans.  By 
mv  advice  (for  I  knew  if  my  comrades  were 
killed  I  should  share  their  fate),  my  men 
poured  in  a  fire  of  blunderbusses,  and  then 
leaped  upon  the  enemy  with  their  cutlasses. 
Three  mutineers  fell  by  our  first  fiie,  and 
three  were  sabred.  We  only  lost  one  man. 

When  we  reached  the  magistrate’s  house 
I  found  him  out  of  danger,  and,  to  mv  great 
joy,  Seraphina  informed  me  that  slie  had 
just  engaged  a  guide  for  a  hundred  dollars, 
and  that  we  should  start  in  eight  or  ten 
davs.  The  next  time  I  went  on  shore,  Ser- 
apkina  —  her  eyes  beaming  with  love  and 
hope  —  threw  herself  into  my  arms;  the 
guide  was  ready;  the  day  and  the  hour 
could  now  be  fixed.  I  clasped  her  to  my 
I  heart  and  wept  with  joy  and  gratitude. 

I  Blushing,  she  disengaged  herself,  and  en¬ 
treated  me  to  repress  all  emotions  that  might 
1  betray  us.  We  then  fixed  on  the  next  even- 
j  ing  for  our  flight.  The  evening  came,  and 
I  I  obtained  leave  to  go  on  shore.  To  my 
I  horror  I  found  my  reception  at  Riego’s  cold 
I  and  formal.  The  mother  looked  at  me  with 
!  anger  and  distrust,  Seraphina  stood  behind 
her  pale,  her  cheeks  bathed  in  tears.  She 
I  made  me  a  signal  to  be  silent.  When  I 
passed  into  the  sick  man’s  room  he  broke 
'  forth :  “  Well,  sir,  I  have  detected  your 
,  base  and  nefarious  plans.  Your  very  guide 
I  informed  me  of  all.” 

I  denied  eveirthing,  and  drew  out  my 
I  lancet,  treating  him  as  if  delirious.  Sera- 
I  phina  burst  into  tears,  accused  the  guide  of 
I  having  insulted  her  in  the  forest,  and  said 
I  that  this  was  his  revenge  for  her  having 


threatened  him.  I  found  from  Seraphina  ! 
that  the  guide,  having  obtained  fifty  dollars 
in  advance,  had  basely  betrayed  her,  but 
she  hoped  soon  to  get  a  reliable  man,  and 
bade  me  still  trust  in  her  sincerity  and  dis¬ 
cretion.  Alas  I  I  never  saw  her  more. 
The  next  day  the  assassin  sent  to  destroy 
Mr.  Lumsden  returned,  his  intended  victim 
had  luckily  sailed  before  the  Spanish  rascal 
had  arrived.  That  same  day  the  pirates 
murdered  the  French  cook  of  the  Dutch 

Erize,  who  had  become  mad,  and  had  been 
eld  down  among  the  ballast.  He  at  first 
defended  himself  with  a  hatchet,  but  they 
stabbed  him  in  a  dozen  places  and  threw 
him  overboard  while  still  breathing.  The 
next  day  we  captured  an  English  brig. 
Being  left  on  board  the  prize,  I  resolved 
that  night,  with  the  aid  of  two  prison¬ 
ers,  to  attempt,  under  cover  of  darkness, 
to  kill  the  pirate  pilot  and  his  Spanish 
companion,  the  only  two  pirates  onboard, 
and  to  take  the  vessel  to  New  Orleans; 
but  our  captain  was  too  cunning;  he  sent 
for  me  at  dusk,  and  the  prisoners  were  or¬ 
dered  down  into  the  hold.  The  next  day 
the  captain  was  attacked  with  a  dangerous 
fever,  and  in  his  great  alarm  promised  me 
my  liberty  if  I  cured  him 

I  now  resolved  to  make  a  great  effort  to 
escape.  I  confined  the  captain  to  his  cabin, 
and  gave  him  an  opiate  in  some  arrowroot. 
That  afternoon,  which  was  wet  and  stormy, 
two  fishermen  came  on  board  to  barter  their 
fish  for  spirits.  A  carouse  ensued,  and  they 
and  the  whole  crew  were  soon  drunk  and 
asleep.  At  midnight  the  storm  had  driven 
every  one  below.  Not  a  star  was  to  be  seen ; 
the  scud  was  flying  thick  and  heavy.  With 
a  palpitating  heart  I  seized  a  bag  of  instru¬ 
ments,  in  which  I  had  put  some  biscuit,  and  ’ 
crept  softly  up  the  companion  ladder.  Then  I 
I  stole  to  the  stem  of  the  vessel,  gently  | 
dropped  the  bag  into  the  fisherman’s  canoe, 
and,  letting  myself  down,  cut  the  painter,  | 
and  let  the  canoe  drift  with  the  current,  in  | 
order  not  to  rouse  the  wretches  by  any  splash 
of  paddle.  Once  out  of  hearing,  I  trimmed 
the  canoe  and  set  sail,  steering  her  in  the 
direction  of  the  Havannah.  In  the  morning 
I  found  myself  forty  miles  from  the  floating 
hell  that  had  sb  long  been  my  prison.  The 
wind  providentially  blew  all  day  from  the 
southwest. 

All  that  day  and  the  following  night  I  was 
alone  in  the  frail  canoe,  and  never  sighted 
a  vessel.  At  six  o’clock  of  the  second 
morning  I  entered  the  Havannah,  and,  see¬ 
ing  an  old  friend  pacing  the  deck  of  a 
schooner,  I  ran  my  canoe  alongside.  He  was 
a  Captain  Williams,  whom  I  had  known 
some  years  before  in  America.  He  wel¬ 
comed  me,  gave  me  refreshments,  promised 
to  get  me  a  berth  as  a  mate,  and,  seeing  me 
weak  and  exhausted,  begged  me  to  lie 
down  and  rest.  Unluckily  for  me,  when  I 
woke  from  my  deep  sleep  in  the  forenoon, 
finding  the  captain  gone  on  shore,  I  followed 
him.  In  the  first  street  one  of  the  pirate’s 
men  met  me,  and  ran  and  brought  a  guard, 
who  arrested  me.  I  was  instantly  thrown 
into  prison  with  four  or  five  hundred 
thieves  and  murderers,  and  kept  there  five 
weeks  before  my  second  examination.  Af¬ 
ter  some  weeks  more  I  was  delivered  up  to 
the  English,  and  sent  to  England,  to  be 
tried  at  the  next  Admiralty  Sessions.  At 
my  trial  I  was  particularly  charged  with  as¬ 
sisting  in  the  capture  of  the  ships  Victoria 
and  Industry  on  the  high  seas.  I  pleaded 
compulsion  and  the  horrid  cruelties  inflicted 
on  me  by  that  monster  the  pirate  captain. 
Twenty  respectable  witnesses  deposed  to 
my  humanity  and  character,  and  Captain 
Hayes,  my  old  commander,  and  Mr.  John 
Smith,  his  brother,  an  officer  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  spoke  up  for  me  like  men.  I  was, 
thaiA  G^,  eventually  acquitted  ;  but  that 
mean  hound,  old  Lumsden,  for  whom  I  had 
suffered  so  much,  never  showed  even  a 
common  feeling  of  gratitude  for  having 
saved  his  own  carcass ;  and  but  for  goo<l 
friends,  I  should  have  been  gibbeted  like  a 
hunted-down  murderer. 


The  damage  committed  in  the  little  cem¬ 
etery  at  Neuilly  on  the  day  of  Victor  Noir’s 
funeral  is  estimated  at  ten  thousand  francs. 
Rather  a  large  sum  for  the  parish  to  pay 
for  the  unexpected  honor  of  interring  a  re¬ 
publican  journalist,  killed  by  a  Napoleon, 
and  escorted  to  the  grave  by  200,000  per- 


Ax  English  writer  avers  that  the  pro¬ 
jectors  of  new  theatres  are  beginning  to  be 
embarrassed  by  the  grave  difficulty  of  in¬ 
venting  new  names.  And  no  wonder,  since 
there  are  not  fewer  than  twenty-five  theatres 
in  full  blast  in  London. 


THE  WHITE  CAT. 

A  FEXr  AT  FAIRYLAND. 

ONCE  upon  a  time,  between  two  mighty 
streams  of  human  population  that  were 
always  full,  sometimes  overflowing,  and  not 
seldom  choked,  there  lay  a  dreary  and  dis¬ 
mal  region,  inhabited,  besides  harmless 
toilers  and  sickly  poor,  by  ogres,  vampires, 
ghouls,  and  all  sorts  of  men  and  women  of 
prey.  It  was  their  den,  their  burrow,  their 
retreat,  whence  they  issued  like  the  tiger, 
the  wolf,  or  the  fox,  to  take  their  booty  by 
force  or  stratagem,  and  carry  it  forthwith  to 
their  dingy  strongholds.  Woe  to  the  b^ 
lated  traveller  who  heedlessly  ventured  into 
it  after  dark  1  No  friendly  star  twinkled 
overhead  to  guide  his  footsteps  on  their 
way  ;  no  compass  possessed  the  magnetic 
power  to  help  him  out  of  that  labyrinth. 
A  few  ignes  fatui  glimmering  here  and 
there  and  flickering  in  the  wind,  showed  the 
sloughs  of  despond  and  the  yawning  defiles 
of  which  tlie  chaos  was  composed.  And  to 
ask  the  way  to  escape  from  it  was  even  more 
dangerous  than  to  proceed  at  hazard.  The 
wanderer,  under  pretence  of  kindly  guid¬ 
ance,  might  be  lea  into  a  pitfall  or  a  trap. 
Not  that  the  breadth  of  this  territory  was 

great,  although  its  length  was  considerable. 

ut  as  people  lost  in  a  wood  often  ramble 
and  ramble,  returning  repeatedly  to  the  very 
same  spot,  so  here,  once  in,  when  fancying 
you  were  emerging,  you  might  find  yourself 
again  in  the  identical  blind  alley  winch  had 
misled  you  half  an  hour  before.  It  was 
like  the  walk  one  takes  in  a  feverish  dream, 
incomprehensible,  inextricable.  A  spell  of 
mystery  hung  over  the  district,  to  which  no 
stranger  could  discover  the  clew,  or  steer 
his  way  with  certainty  across  it  from  one 
great  stream  of  population  to  the  other.  By 
night  by  far  the  safest  course  was  to  eschew 
it  utterly  and  avoid  it  as  completely  as 
YOU  would  rocks  and  quicksands  out  at  sea. 
'rhe  two  great  channels  of  the  human  tide 
were  not  themselves  a  bit  too  commodious 
—  nor,  indeed,  are  they  at  the  present  day, 
although  they  have  been  freely  tapped. 

They  had  inconvenient  rapids,  eddies, 
and  falls,  which  impeded  the  regularity  of 
the  ebb  and  flow.  Without  being  crooked 
enough  to  cause  complaint  of  their  going  the 
farthest  way  round  from  place  to  place,  they 
were  not  straight  enough  to  allow  tlie  re¬ 
pulse  of  an  enemy,  whether  a  foreign  inva¬ 
der  or  a  domestic  foe  composed  of  the  vam¬ 
pires  and  brigands  uniting  in  packs.  Still, 
they  were  order  and  comfort  itself  when 
compared  with  the  wilderness  intervening. 
It  was  strange  that  this  brick-and-mortar 
jungle  should  be  bounded  by  highways  each 
under  saintly  patronage,  one  called  after 
the  benevolent  Saint  Martin,  who  divided 
his  cloak  with  a  shivering  wretch,  the  other 
dedicated  to  Saint  Dionysius,  called  by  the 
natives  (who  hate  long  words)  Saint  Denis. 
Neither  saint  seems  to  have  taken  much 
thought  of  the  social  condition  of  his  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

After  the  lapse  of  ages  there  arose  a  po¬ 
tentate  who  believed  that  straight  lines 
constituted  a  talisman  ;  and  he  liked  them 
not  only  straight  but  broad  and  long.  He 
preferred  them  to  all  the  pentacles,  tri¬ 
angles,  and  other  mystic  diagrams  in  the 
world.  So  one  day  he  drew  a  broad,  long, 
straight  line  from  one  end  of  the  unclean 
labyrinth  to  the  other,  and  cleared  away 
all  the  rubbish  that  fell  in  his  way.  The 
ghouls  and  vampires  howled  and  threatened 
when  light  was  thus  let  into  the  heart  of 
their  hiding-place ;  but  honest  folk  went  up 
and  down  rejoicing.  It  was  a  famous 
change.  Columns  of  air  and  infantry,  not 
to  mention  charges  of  cavalry,  could  sweep 
along  it  from  top  to  bottom,  without  the 
slightest  let  or  hindrance.  It  gave  excel¬ 
lent  opportunities  for  a 'game  of  ball  —  per¬ 
haps  that ’s  why  they  called  it  the  Boule- 
vard  of  Sebastopol,  botUe  being  one  of  their 


Not  tar  trom  the  new  line  is  a  spacious 
building  full  of  curiosities  appertaining  to 
arts  and  trades,  the  space  between  which 
and  the  boulevard  was  also  swept  clean,  and 
turned  into  a  garden,  —  the  garden  of  Arts 
and  Trade ;  only,  as  it  was  a  novelty  to  the 
aborigines,  they  stole  one  of  our  words,  and 
called  it  a  “  square.”  Nor  is  it  indeed  an 
ordinary  garden  where  flowers  bud  and 
blossom  in  slow  routine,  but  rather  a  garden 
of  Fairyland,  befitting  another  Fairyland 
hard  by.  In  winter  it  is  a  mournful  waste 
enough,  —  less  mournful,  however,  and  less 
a  waste  than  sundry  other  squares  that  we 
have  heard  of.  But  as  soon  as  spring  has 
breathed  utod  it,  its  aspect  is  changed  as  if 
bv  a  miracle.  In  a  single  night  it  will  be 
filled  with  bright  blooms,  planted  by  elves, 
who  disappear  before  mortals  are  astir.  As 
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soon  as  those  blooms  begin  to  fade  the  elves 
replace  them  with  others  of  different  shape 
and  hue.  A  parterre  that  was  pink  yester¬ 
day  may  be  blue  to-morrow  ;  next  month  it 
may  blaze  with  scarlet  and  gold. 

Of  this  square  nobody  is  allowed  a  key  — 
because  there  arc  no  railings  to  keep  any¬ 
body  out.  Evciybody  who  can  find  sitting 
or  standing  room  (which  is  not  always  easy 
on  bright  summer  evenings)  may  enter  and 
gaze  at  the  brilliant  flowers  and  foliage, 
and  breathe  the  perfume  they  exhale.  And 
don’t  people  come  by  twos  and  threes,  and 
half-dozens,  and  scores?  Nurse-maids  or 
nursing  mothers,  in  snowy  and  fantastic 
caps,  or  with  gaudy  handkerchiefs  twisted 
round  their  heads  and  spread  over  their 
shoulders,  not  disdaining  still  to  wear  the 
fashions  worn  Iw  their  great-aunts  and 
grandmothers;  mxrks  of  children  in  the 
height  of  the  mode,  or  in  no  mode  at  ail, 
but  few  without  one  of  the  last  new  toys  or 
lollypops;  old  folk  quietly  enjoying  the 
sunset  of  life  as  well  as  the  sunset  of  even¬ 
ing  ;  workmen  tidied  up  a  little  after  their 
dusty  labors  are  finished,  smoking  the  seda¬ 
tive  pipe  of  peace,  and  perhaps  speculating 
whether  any  nymph  intrusted  with  the  care 
of  children  is  likely  to  be  a  helpmate  for 
them.  If  grandees  enter  or  pass  outside,  it 
is  only  to  look  on  an  instant,  and  wend 
their  wav. 

They  have  their  Vanity  Fair,  which  they 
call  the  “  Bois,”  where  they  show  off  their 
airs,  and  flaunt  their  finery  in  rival  equi- 

Sages.  But  think  what  a  paradise  this  gar- 
en  must  be  for  the  dwellers  in  the  still-exist¬ 
ing  remnant  of  the  split  and  opened  brick- 
and-mortar  wilderness  —  and  all  the  more 
paradisaical  in  their  idea  because  densely 
thronged  with  pretty  visitors. 

This  is  the  tai^  scene  of  summer ;  flow¬ 
ers  and  foliage  of  richest  hues,  and  human 
life  in  its  sunniest,  though  not  its  wealthiest 
aspects.  We  have  seen  that  one  side  of 
the  garden-square  is  bounded  by  a  temple 
dedicated  to  arts  and  trades,  and  in  that 
temple,  like  pious  Doctor  Watts’s  “little 
busy  bee,”  you  may  improve  many  a  shining 
hour.  But  for  hours  wnen  it  does  not  shine, 
at  least  by  sunlight,  another  side  of  the 
garden  is  adorned  by  the  portals  of  another 
temple,  erected  in  honor  of  the  goddess 
Gaietd.  This  divinity,  who  deserves  to  be 
better  known  than  she  is  amongst  us,  answers 
to  the  description,  if  not  to  the  name  of 
another  celestial  (not  Chinese)  invoked  by 
one  of  our  greatest  poets :  — 

“  Comr,  Uioa  goddess  fair  and  free. 

In  heaven  yclep'd  Euphrosyne, 

And  by  men  heat-reasing  Mirth, 

Whom  lovely  Venus  at  a  birth. 

With  two  sitter  graces  more, 

To  ivy-crowned  Bacchus  bore  i 
Haste  thee,  nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Jest  and  youthful  Jollity, 

Quips  and  cranks  and  wanton  wiles, 

Nods  and  berks,  and  wreathed  smiles. 

Such  as  hang  on  Hebe’s  cheek, 

And  love  to  live  in  dimple  sleek  ; 

Sport  that  wrinkle  Care  derides 
And  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides. 

Come,  and  trip  it  as  you  go, 

On  the  light  fantastic  toe  ; 

And  in  thy  right  hand  lead  with  thee 
The  mountain  nymph,  sweet  Liberty.” 

The  liberty  you  find  established  in  this 
temple  —  dullards  might  call  it  a  theatre, 
but  I  hold  it  to  be  a  winter-garden  of  Fairy¬ 
land  —  is  represented  by  a  freedom  from 
grand  operatic  rules  respecting  the  worship¬ 
pers’  dress,  with  full  permission  to  pay  at¬ 
tention  or  not  to  the  ceremonies  "oing  on  at 
the  time,  and  even  to  sleep,  if  that  were 
possible,  in  such  charming  presences  and  on 
such  narrow  stalls. 

But  besides  the  presiding  goddess,  Gaiete, 
Ae  temple  always  enshrines  an  idol,  which 
is  changed  from  time  to  time.  The  longer 
an  idol  can  be  made  to  last,  the  better  the 
ministers  of  the  temple  like  it ;  but  the  mo¬ 
ment  it  ceases  to  attract  votaries  they  down 
with  it  at  once,  and  up  with  another,  or  close 
the  doors  for  a  short  interregnum.  The  idol 
in  possession  at  the  time  of  writing  this  is 
The  W HITE  Cat,  under  diverse  phases  and 
transformations.  It  changes  quality,  sex, 
condition ;  is  a  quadruped,  a  biped,  a  shep¬ 
herdess,  a  prince,  and  is  yet  The  White 
Cat  to  the  very  last.  Such  now  is  the  idol 
of  the  Garden  Square  ;  whether  it  will  be 
so  at  the  time  of  your  reading  is  beyond  the 
niMe  of  human  foresight. 

Exactly  as  there  arc  fagots  and  fagots, 
and  feasts  and  feasts,  so  are  there  Fairy¬ 
lands  and  Fairylands.  This  Fairjdand, 
although  it  has  fadiions  of  its  own,  invari¬ 
ably  reflects  and  often  exaggerates  the  fash¬ 
ions  of  the  human  world.  Are  high-heeled 
hoots  “  in,”  fairies  immediately  adopt  them, 
and  even  allow  their  respective  rank  to  be 
indicated  by  the  relative  height  of  their 
heels.  The  good  fairy,  who  will  be  eventu¬ 
ally  victorious,  has  Ugher  heels  than  the 
bad  fairy,  who  finally  goes  down  to  the  bad ; 
and  the  bad  fairy’s  heels  are  visibly  higher 


than  those  of  her  attendant  little  pretti¬ 
nesses  and  wickednesses.  The  same  of  high 
boots.  Fairies  outdo  worldling  ladies  in 
the  extent  to  which  those  boots  mount  up 
the  calf,  as  well  as  in  the  brilliancy  of  their 
coloring,  —  sky-blue,  salmon,  scarlet,  emer¬ 
ald-green,  flame.  Like  ladies  in  high  life, 
they  have  no  objection  to  be  semi-nudities 
upon  occasion,  and  arc  fond  of  covering 
things  there  is  no  particular  need  to  hide, 
and  of  di.oplaying  what  (but  for  fashion) 
modest  women  might  think  it  decorous  to 
conceal. 

I  have  seen  a  fairy  come  out  of  a  well  (at 
the  Athiinde,  a  pretty  little  new  temple  of 
harmony,  in  a  street  behind  the  New  Grand 
Opera,  and  calling  itself  the  fourth  lyrical 
theatre  in  Paris)  with  loose,  untressed  back- 
hair  in  unnatural  quantity,  exactly  as  I  had 
seen  mortals  of  the  feminine  gender  wear  it 
at  Boulogne-sur-Mer  a  few  days  previous. 

This  fairy,  too,  had  evidently  copied  the 
terrestrial  custom  of  sporting  the  cast-oflT 
clothes  of  richer  fairies,  when  she  could  not 
afford  to  bu^  new  finerv  herself.  TjTolese 
hats,  too,  with  their  cock’s-tail  plumes,  have 
found  some  favor  with  the  fairies.  The 
latter  ornament  especially  has  suggested  a 
bright  idea  in  every  sense.  The  White 
Cat  has  some  clean-limbed,  full-grown  at¬ 
tendants,  just  past  the  age  for  boarding- 
school,  who,  because  they  have  stuck  their 
heads  full  of  gaudy  feathers  k  la  Tyrolean 
cock’s-tail,  dance  in  a  bird-cage,  and  atti¬ 
tudinize  on  perches,  fancy  they  represent 
a  transitional  state  between  ladies  of  the 
ballet  and  birds  of  Paradise,  each  with  a 
loi^tale  of  her  own. 

There  is  plenty  of  Hague  or  chaff  in 
Fairyland,  no  want  of  double  meanings,  and 
even  just  a  little  coarseness,  to  act  as  rough- 
ground  pepper  and  salt  on  appetites  not 
over-nice.  For  instance.  The  White  Cat’s 
enemy  has  an  army,  whom  you  behold 
bivouacking,  making  their  soup.  During 
its  composition  a  fairy  starts  from  the 
ground  with  a  jar,  like  those  which  con¬ 
tained  the  forty  thieves,  and  which,  to  pre¬ 
vent  possible  mistake  on  the  part  of  the 
most  uns^histicated  spectator,  is  labelled 
JALAP.^  TTie  unseen  but  perfectly  visible 
fairy  then  hocuses  each  caldron  with  doses 
of  the  aperient  powder  which  we  would  not 
venture  to  give  to  a  horse.  The  soup  is 
partaken  of  and  praised  by  all,  from  the 
Durlesoue  general  to  the  comic  drummer. 
Then  follow  the  throes  and  the  woes,  the 
feelings  ill  at  ease,  the  contortions  of  coun¬ 
tenance,  the  writhings  of  body,  and  the 
applications  of  hands  to  indicate  pangs  at 
other  r^ions  than  the  heart.  Never  was 
colic  suffered  with  more  real  gusto.  It  was 
the  little  incident  of  “donnez  moi  mon 
I  baton,”  in  the  “  Malade  Imaginsure,”  magni- 
I  fied  and  multiplied  fiftyfold.  There  was 
I  rivalry  amongst  the  patients  who  should  have 
I  the  worst  pains,  until  one  by  one  they  stole 
away,  or  bolted,  leaving  the  pharmaceutical 
fairy  mistress  of  the  field.  I  confess  the 
sight  struck  me  with  wonder,  as  being  not 
disrelished  by  the  most  delicately  critical 
public  in  the  world,  the  pioneer  of  every 
I  forward  step  in  civilization  and  refinement ! 

I  Obvious  it  was,  nevertheless,  that  many 
who  did  not  “  ha,  ha,  ha  ”  outright,  laughed 
I  in  their  sleeve,  or,  like  Richard  III.,  behind 
their  handkerchief.  Nobodj’  hissed  or  ut¬ 
tered  the  faintest  sound  of  disapproval. 

In  Fairv'land  water  cannot  find  its  level. 
The  seas  there  have  waves  as  rigid  as  mole¬ 
hills,  which  arc  highest  in  the  complctest 
calms ;  but  when  rosin  lightnings  begin  to 
flash,  and  sheet-iron  thunders,  helped  by 
cannon-balls’  roll,  those  obstinate  waves 
swing  to  and  fro,  greatly  lowering  their 
average  level.  At  such  perilous  moments 
we  have  beheld  amongst  them  a  white-robed 
damsel  clinging  to  the  mast  of  a  boat  about 
as  long  as  herself  is  tall,  pitching  fearfully, 
and  yet  uot  upsetting,  in  defiance  of  all  the 
laws  of  equilibrium.  And  air  is  as  buoyant 
as  water  is  unbending.  Wingless  young 
women  flit  through  a  radiant  atmosphere 
and  take  their  seats  on  rosy  clouds,  where, 
if  Fairyland  follows  the  rule  of  our  side  of 
the  Temple,  the  places  are  the  cheapest  and 
the  heat  most  overpowering. 

Elfland,  with  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee 
still.  What  are  yon  to  do  of  an  evening  in 
Paris,  after  an  active  day’s  business  or  a 
sharp  spell  of  sight-seeing  ?  Shut  yourself 
up  and  read  good  books  ?  Of  course,  ifyou 
like ;  but  you  can  do  that  at  home.  Then 
the  six-o’clock  dinner,  often  hearty  and 
copious  after  the  morning’s  fatigue,  is  an 
element  which  must  not  be  left  out  of  con¬ 
sideration.  Does  it  sharpen  your  wits  and 
brace  your  energies,  or  otherwise  ?  Does 
the  function  of  digestion  demand  and  de¬ 
serve  no  allowance  of  vital  force  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  upon  it  ?  In  your  programme,  be¬ 
fore  you  start,  you  sagely  say  to  yourself,  “  I 


will  turn  all  my  evenings  to  good  account.  | 
I  will  attend  the  ThI&tre  Francais  and  | 
study  the  perfect  performance  of  Racine’s,  I 
Corneille’s,  and  Mobere’s  masterpieces,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  dramatists  of  the  day.  | 
I  will  hear  all  the  difficult  music  that  is  be-  i 
ing  performed,  —  Meyerbeer’s  unheard  (by  ! 
me)  operas,  Berlioz’s  and  Schumann’s  har-  ' 
monic  moonings,  and  Wagner's  unintelli-  | 
gibilities.  Perhaps  I  shall  discover  their 
clew.  I  will  avoid  the  light,  the  trifling,  , 
the  profane.  I  will  shut  my  eyes  on  all  that  | 
does  not  profit,  edify,  instruct.  I  will  be 
such  a  very,  very  good  boy  that,  on  getting 
back,  I  shall  be  obliged  hand.-<omely  to  re-  | 
ward  my  own  good  conduct.”  I 

The  ^ifit  may  be  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  , 
flesh.  To  execute  this  praiseworthy  educa-  | 
tional  scheme  you  will  find  yourself  obliged  ‘ 
to  do  as  actors,  singers,  dancers,  acrobats, 
and  even  fairies  have  to  do,  in  order  to  car¬ 
ry  out  properly  their  intentions,  namely,  re-  ! 
serve  their  strength  all  day  for  the  night’s  i 
exertions,  dine  lightly  and  not  late,  but  sup-  ; 
ping  well  after  all  is  over.  But  after  the 
day  and  the  dinner  we  have  supposed,  what 
stretch  of  attention  can  you  hope  to  exert  ? 
You  arc  absolutely  incapable  of  intellectual 
efforts,  or  if  you  succeed  in  making  them,  it 
will  be  at  the  expense  of  your  health.  Your 
mind  wants  something  to  amuse  and  lull  it. 
It  feels  no  inclination  to  unravel  a  complex 
intrigue,  to  criticise  the  consistency  of  a  dra¬ 
matic  creation,  or  to  listen  to  music  which 
requires  the  hearer  to  be  wide  awake  even 
when  it  is  not  of  the  class  which  has  an  ir¬ 
resistible  tendency  to  load  your  eyelids  with 
lead.  What  a  relief  to  escape  from  the  : 
unmelodious  music  of  the  new  pretentious 
school  and  the  Aristotelian  unities  of  the 
old  classical  dramatists,  and  to  refresh  the 
wearied  limbs  and  spirit  with  a  lively  oper- 
ette  by  Ricci  or  Offenbach,  or  with  the 
bright  ideal  scenery,  the  poetry  of  motion, 
the  splendors,  and  the  nonsense,  ofiiered  by 
Parisian  Falkland  I 

But  The  White  Cat,  you  naturally  ask, 
what  of  her?  Well,  I  will  tell  you  as  much 
as  I  know,  and  as  far  as  I  can  understand 
her.  But  since,  in  the  piece,  she  does  not 
appear  till  towards  the  close  of  the  second 
act  —  and  there  are  but  three,  quite  enough 
and  to  spare,  —  you  cannot  expect  her  to 
be  introduced  at  an  earlier  period  in  this 
paper. 

it  is  said  that  reasons  may  be  given  for 
anything.  You  may  also  find  an  excuse 
for  almost  everything,  and  any  excuse  will 
serve  for  what  suits  vour  taste  and  accords 
with  your  wishes.  Now  The  White  Cat  is 
an  excuse  for  brilliant  scenerj-,  gorgeous 
dresses,  absurd  travesties,  burlesque  dia¬ 
logue,  and  as  much  showy  dancing  as  can 
be  admitted  without  making  it  a  dance  from 
beginning  to  end.  That  is  my  theorv  of 
The  White  Cat,  and  having  formed  it,  I  do 
not  worry  myself  and  take  on  if  I  cannot 
make  he^  or  tail  of  the  plot.  Plot,  indeed ! 
It  would  be  a  superfluity,  if  there  were  one. 
Who  wants  a  plot  on  such  occasions  ? 

The  White  Cat  is  not  a  new  production. 
It  was  first  brought  out  at  the  Theatre  Na¬ 
tional  (formerly  the  Cirque)  on  Thursday, 
the  12th  of  April,  1852,  as  a  Fierie,  or  fairy 
piece,  in  three  acts  and  twenty-two  tableaux, 
and  preceded  by  a  prologue,  the  Black 
Rock.  This  revival  gives  it  the  same  rank 
in  the  fairy  drama  as  Jack  and  the  Bean¬ 
stalk,  with  the  rest  of  his  family,  hold  in 
faiiT  literature ;  that  is,  it  is  now  both 
traditional  and  classical.  Only  The  White 
Cat  is  undergoing  the  process  experienced 
by  the  countryman’s  knife,  one,  indivisible, 
and  ever  the  same,  —  it  has  got  a  new  blade, 
and  may  have  a  new  handle.  The  scenes 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  amongst  the  shell¬ 
fish  have  been  cut  out  and  replaced  by 
scenes  amongst  the  birds.  Other  scenes 
are  expunged  in  the  performance  without 
anything  else  being  substituted  for  them,  an 
enormous  boon  to  the  audience,  who  have 
quite  enough  for  their  money  as  it  is.  The 
piece  now  lasts  from  a  quarter  past  seven 
till  midnight,  a  few  minutes  after  or  before, 
according  to  the  pace  of  the  dancers’  feet 
and  the  praters’  tongues.  Were  all  the 
dialogue  spoken,  all  the  couplets  sung,  all 
the  transformations  soberly  and  conscien¬ 
tiously  executed,  and  all  the  intercalary 
dances  performed,  the  thing  might  easily  be 
made  to  last  till  five  in  the  morning,  espe¬ 
cially  if,  towards  the  small  hours,  the  sitting 
was  suspended  long  enough  for  a  needfid 
supper.  Even  superfluous  scenery  is  cut 
down,  to  give  more  effect  to  that  actually 
present. 

But  the  curtain  rises.  Let  us  look  with 
all  our  eyes. 

A  great  black  rock  fills  the  left  of  the 
stage.  On  this  rock  stands  a  fantastic  cas¬ 
tle,  whose  walls  descend  quite  down  to  the 
sea-shore.  The  fiury  Yiolente  is  reclining  on 


cushions  covered  with  tiger-skins.  Blan¬ 
chette  sits  at  her  feet,  and  slave-girls  dance 
before  their  mistress.  After  me  dance, 
fairy  Violente  gives  them  her  orders,  and 
sends  them  about  their  business.  Blanchette 
is  absorbed  in  her  reflections. 

“What  are  yon  thinking  about,  Blan¬ 
chette  ?  ”  asks  Violente. 

“  Nothing,  godmother ;  I  am  only 
aweary.” 

“  You  must  spin  away,  then,  dear ;  work 
will  drive  away  your  weariness.” 

“  Spin,  always  spinning,  —  not  very 
amusing.  And  what ’s  the  use  of  it,  as  the 
thread  serves  no  purpose  ?  ” 

“  Blanchette,  you  have  lately  fallen  into 
the  habit  of  asking  questions.” 

“  Remember,  godmother,  I  am  no  longer 
a  child.  Brought  up  by  you  in  this  castle, 
in  which  no  man  has  ever  set  foot,  with  no 
other  company  than  a  parrot  — ” 

“  Cheer  up,  my  dear ;  you  are  marriage¬ 
able  now  ;  and  if  I  have  kept  you  in  solitude 
it  was  to  insure  your  innocence,  and  make 
yon  the  worthy  wrfe  of  the  king  for  whom  — ” 
“  I  shall  be  a  queen  !  That ’s  nice !  And 
my  future  husband  ?  ” 

“Is  named  King  Migonnet.” 

“  Migonnet !  What  an  ugly  name !  And 
he;  is  he  young,  tall,  well  made,  hand¬ 
some  ?  ” 

“  I  find  him  handsome  enough  to  be  your 
husband,  and  you  ought  to  be  satisfied  with 
that.” 

“  Good !  I  guess.  lie  is  ugly.” 

“  He  is  like  other  men.” 

“  Are  all  other  men  ugly  ?  ” 

“  More  or  less.  Moreover,  King  Migonnet 
is  coming,  for  you  are  seventeen  years  old 
to-day.  You  will  see  him.  Take  good  care 
to  receive  him  well,  Blanchette,  otherwise 
you  will  repent  of  it.  I  found  you  abandoned 
on  a  road,  in  danger  of  being  devoured  by 
wolves,  and  if  you  are  ungrateful  for  my 
favors  — ” 

“  Don’t  be  angry,  godmother.  King 
Migonnet,  no  doubt,  will  suit  me.  He  will 
take  me  away  from  this  tiresome  castle. 
And  besides,  I  am  very  curious  to  see  a 
man.” 

“  He  will  soon  be  here.  I  leave  you  now, 
my  child,  to  frilfil  a  mission  to  the  Queen 
of  the  Genii.  Go  and  put  on  the  rich  or¬ 
naments  I  have  sent  to  your  chamber,  so  as 
to  be  well  dressed  when  Migonnet  arrives.” 

“  Instantly,  dear  godmamma.  You  see 
how  obedient  I  am.” 

Fairj-  Violente,  after  embracing  Blan¬ 
chette,  ought  to  mount  a  winged  dragon, 
who  then  flies  away  with  her  through  the 
troubled  air.  She  really  makes  her  exit  on 
Shanks’s  mare,  by  the  ten-toe  carriage. 
Even  in  the  Temple  of  Gaiete  there  must 
be  a  limit  to  the  machinery.  The  sky  is 
darkened,  the  winds  howl,  the  thunder  rolls, 
the  waves  are  agitated.  A  vessel  appears 
in  the  distance.  A  frightful  tempest  comes 
on.  The  vessel  is  driven  on  the  rocks,  and 
is  soon  seen  to  founder.  Then  you  perceive 
a  man  battling  with  the  waves.  He  swims 
towards  the  shore,  but  his  strength  abandons 
him.  He  sinks,  and  the  waves  cast  him 
fainting  and  dying  upon  a  rock.  It  is  Prince 
Pimpondor. 

“What  honible  weather!”  exclaims 
Blanchette,  arriving  in  full  dress.  “  I  have 
just  seen  a  ship  swallowed  up  by  the  sea. 
Ah !  mon  Dieu  1  what  do  I  behold !  One 
of  the  crew,  and  doubtless  a  man !  I  dare 
not  approach  him ;  but  perhaps  he  wants 
help.  How  pale  he  is  (raising  his  head)  ! 
He  moves;  he  opens  his  eyes!  I  declare,  a 
man  is  not  ugly  at  all !  ” 

“Where  am  1?”  sighs  the  handsome 
stranger. 

“  At  Black  Rock  Castle.” 

“  The  castle  of  sorceresses  I  ”  he  cries, 
rising  and  looking  about  him. 

“Mais  non,  monsieur.  ’Tis  the  castle 
where  I  live.” 

“  Pardon  my  error,”  he  pleads,  regarding 
her  with  admiration.  “  It  must  be,  then, 
the  dwelling  of  the  houris,  the  angels,  or 
the  fairies,  for  you  certainly  belong  to  one 
of  those  three  categories.  Who  are  you? 
O  angelic  being,  what  is  you  name  ?  ” 

“  I  am  called  Blanchette.  And  you  ?  ” 

“  I  am  Prince  Pimpondor.  My  father  is 
King  Matapa,  who  etjuipped  this  vessel  to 
give  me  a  pleasure-tnp.  The  crew  are  all 
drowned;  and  so  should  I  be,  had  not 
Providence  thrown  me  on  this  hospitable 
shore.” 

“  Prince,  be  in  no  hiury  to  thank  Provi¬ 
dence,  for  you  still  are  exposed  to  the  great¬ 
est  dangers.  No  man,  before  you,  ever  set 
foot  on  this  promontory.  It  is  protected 
^m  the  sea  by  treacherous  reefs,  and 
from  access  by  land  by  hideous  monsters.’  ’ 
“  Who  render  escape  from  it  equally 
difiScult.  No  matter.  Now  that  I  have  be¬ 
held  you,  adorable  Blanchette,  O,  now  I 
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renounce  my  peregrinations,  and  fix  my 
residence  in  this  peninsula." 

Then  they  sing  a  duo  with  the  burden, 

“  Aimer  c’est  le  fonheur,”  —  “  Love  is  hap¬ 
piness.” 

“  Speak  on,  Prince  Kmpondor,”  continues 
Blancnette ;  “  all  you  say  causes  me  a  de-  | 
licions  emotion.”  j 

“And  you  swear  that  never  another  —  ” 

“  Since' you  are  the  first  man  I  have  ever 
seen  or  spoken  to  —  ” 

“  In  that  case,  I  may  be  pretty  nearly 
certain  — .  And  what  do  you  think  of 
this  specimen  of  the  sex  to  which  you  don’t 
belong  ?  ” 

“  I  think  you  verj’  pretty.”  1 

“  You  arc  very  gocni.” 

And  so  the  two  innocents  discourse,  in¬ 
forming  you  that  King  Matapa,  the  Prince’s 
father,  has  been  conquered  and  despoiled  of 
his  treasures  by  the  tyrant  Migonnet,  who 
is  passionate,  brutal,  a  wicked  magician, 
and  excessively  ugly  into  the  bargain. 
More  songs ;  then  is  heard  the  cry  of  the 
dragon  who  is  Fairj'  Violente’s  Pcmsus,  i 
and  the  Prince  hides  in  a  rock.  Grand  1 
entry  of  3»Iigonnet  to  claim  his  bride.  This  , 
is  novel,  and  a  success.  He  used  to  come  | 
in  a  fine  sedan  chair;  his  present  vehicle 
is  a  three-man-velocipede  open  carriage,  [ 
splendidly  got  up,  with  gilt  wheels,  sumptu-  | 
ous  liveries,  little  tigers  behind,  in  short,  an  ' 
equipage  fit  for  an  emperor,  which  turns  ad-  ; 
mirably  sharp  on  and  off  the  stage.  ! 

The  king  pays  his  court ;  which  draws  : 
from  Blanimette  the  exclamation,  “  What  a  ^ 
monster ! ”  “I  have  made  an  impression  | 
upon  her,”  the  monarch  chuckles.  “How  ' 
difierent  from  the  other !  ”  she  remarks  to  j 
herself.  “Tie  my  husband!  Never!”  ; 
“  Don’t  tremble,  my  chick,”  says  Migonnet ;  ' 
“  you  are  a  nice  little  thing,  and  I  authorize 
vou  to  lake  familiarities  with  me.” 


He  begins,  by  tiyi^  to  kiss  her  hand ; 
which  she  refuses.  Pimpondor  comes  to  ; 
the  rescue  fiom  his  hiding-place,  but  the  : 
natural  is  no  match  for  the  supernatural. 
He  is  overpowered  and  carried  off  in  an  ^ 
iron  cage,  to  be  imprisoned  in  Migonnet’s 
dungeons.  Fairj'  Violente  punishes  Blanch¬ 
ette’s  disobedience  by  turning  her  adrift, 
despoiled  of  her  fine  clothes,  on  a  stormy 
sea,  in  an  open  boat  without  oars  or  rudder.  : 
The  fairy  waves  her  wand,  and  we  see  fhe 
maiden  driven  before  the  gale  into  outer 
^rkness.  Here,  the  billows  ought  to  rise, 
roaring,  to  a  prodigious  height ;  the  rocks 
on  the  shore  ought  to  be  covered  with  their  j 
foam.  Once  more  the  lightnings  flash  and 
the  thunders  peal.  Two  tempests  in  one  \ 
tableau  are  a  liberal  allowance  of  hazy  i 
weather;  W  they  are  right  to  make  the 
most  of  the  sea  before  it  is  taken  to  pieces  | 
and  carried  backwards. 

In  the  next  tableau  —  a  farm  with  a  mill  j 
seen  in  the  distance,  —  we  are  introduced  to  | 
other  bi.3y  dramatis  persona.  Blanchette,  j 
after  boatwreck,  I  suppose,  has  found  em-  j 
plovment  as  farm  servant  with  Daddy  i 
Chiendent  and  his  wife,  whose  daughter,  I 
Pierrette,  is  blubbering  loudly  because  her  i 
sweetheart,  Petitpatapon,  has  neglected  her  ; 
of  late.  Like  most  spoilt  children,  she  re-  ; 
fuses  to  be  comforted,  driving  her  narents  , 
to  despidr ;  but  when  they  find  out  mat  the  | 
lover  has  been  drawn  away  by  Blanchette’s  I 
charms,  they  turn  her  out  oif  doors  to  set  \ 
matters  right.  ! 

“  Listen,  hussy,  and  open  your  ears  wide,  j 
We  have  had  the  goodness  to  confide  to  you  ; 
all  our  goats  and  cattle  to  tend.  We  have 
had  the  weakness  to  let  you  do  all  the  hard-  ; 
est  work  upon  the  farm.  But  the  moment  i 
you  begin  to  play  us  tricks  by  getting  | 
Pierrette’s  young  man  under  your  thumb,  | 
we  withdraw  our  favor.”  i 

“  O  Daddy  Chiendent !  ”  sighs  Blanchette.  | 

“  That ’s  what  I  mean.  Go  and  fetch  a 
cabbage-leaf,  pack  up  your  traps  in  it,  and 
take  yourself  off.” 

In  the  present  cast,  the  role  of  Pierrette  is 
filled  by  the  famous  Ifademoiselle  Theresa, 
—  her  first  appearance  as  an  actress.  In  a 
ballad  expressive  of  her  despair  at  Petit- 
patapon’s  desertion,  she  shows  herself  capa¬ 
ble  of  better  things  than  to  sing  coarse 
songs  at  Cafds  Chantants  or  elsewhere.  All  j 
knew  that  she  had  humor,  genuine,  if  broad ;  i 
that  she  could  touch  the  heart  was  some-  | 
thing  new.  In  spite  of  a  belle  laideur,  and 
a  harsh,  unmanageable  voice,  with  the  intel¬ 
ligence  and  expression  at  her  command,  she 
may  still  remain  and  deserve  to  be  a  public 
favorite  in  the  new  line  of  business  she  has 


undertaken. 

Blanchette,  after  her  expulsion  by  the 
Chiendents,  meets  a  poor  old  woman  carry¬ 
ing  a  heavy  fagot  upon  her  back,  whom  she 
addresses  in  sympatnizing  words,  and  shares 
with  her  her  morsel  of  bread.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is  inevitable  to  pantomime-goers. 
The  old  woman,  throwing  off  her  disguise,  ap 


pears  as  the  Faiiy  of  the  Heath,  who,  to  save  I 
Blanchette  from  present  trouble,  and  open 
to  her  a  new  career,  transforms  her  into  an  j 
elegant  cavalier,  and  gives  her  the  title  of 
Prince  FidMe.  The  Fairy  of  the  Heath, 
the  warm  protectress  of  sincere  attachments 
and  faithful  lovers,  thus  confers  at  one 
stroke  a  double  benefit.  She  puts  Blanch¬ 
ette  in  the  way  of  rescuing  Pimpondor 
from  Migonnet’s  clutches,  and  she  compels 
Petitpatapon  to  restore  his  affections  to  his 
first  love  Pierrette.  He  would  follow  the 
new  one,  and  enters  exclaiming,  “  Mamzelle 
Blanchette  !  Mamzelle  Blanehette  1  what ’s 
beeome  of  her?  She  has  disappeared  !  (To 
the  Faiiy.)  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam.  Ex-  | 
cuse  my  intrusion.  O,  what  a  beautiful 
fine  lady  1  And  you,  monsieur ;  pray,  excu.se 
the  question ;  but  would  vou  bave  the  good¬ 
ness  to  tell  me  where  —  llem !  What  do  I 
sec  !  That  countenance  !  Do  my  eyes  de¬ 
ceive  me  ?  or  is  it  Blanchette  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  my  dear  Petitpatapon,  I  am  Blan¬ 
chette,  the  goatherdess.” 

“  How,  mamzelle !  You  are  a  man !  ” 

“  As  you  see.” 

“  I  understand  now  why  you  refused  to  be 
my  wife.  Ah  !  what  a  simple  fool  I  was ! 

I  was  sighing  for  a  young  gentleman  !  Ah  !  ” 

The  Fairy  makes  Petitpatapon  Prince 
Fiddle’s  squire,  after  fitting  him,  in  the  i 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  with  a  new  suit  of 
clothes  and  gifting  him  wiUi  fluent  and  flow-  , 
cry  speech.  To  comfort  Pierrette  during 
his  absence,  she  presents  her  with  a  scarf  , 
wliich  will  enable  her,  wherever  he  may  be  , 
to  enjoy  his  company  for  the  space  of  one  j 
hour  under  the  same  circumstances  in  which 
he  happens  to  be  placed.  This  insures  multi-  i 
farious  changes  of  costume,  greatly  beloved  i 
of  actresses.  'Through  it,  Pierrette  succes-  I 
sively  appears  as  a  cornelian,  a  duck,  and  in  | 
sundry  other  strange  disguises.  i 

Need  I  narrate  how,  after  this  start,  | 
Prince  Fid^e,  with  his  followers.  Strong¬ 
back,  Fineear,  Cleavcth’air,  Drinkall,  and 
Company,  descend  to  the  Land  of  Jewels, 
where,  amidst  floods  of  el<ct-jr  light,  they  | 
discover  a  conspiracy  yg.:''  Regent  j 

Diamond ;  how  the  regent  .  urn,  in-  I 
vites  them  to  the  fete  of  St.  Emv  <,  given  | 
in  honor  of  his  favorite  sultana  (  lud  bal-  | 
let,  regardless  of  expense),  and  pi  ,i>ents  Fi-  j 
dele  with  a  sapphire  talisman;  how  the  ' 
Prince  restores  to  poor  King  Matapa  his  ; 
treasures  and  his  long-lost  son  (principal  1 
result,  another  grand  ballet  still  more  re-  i 
gardless  of  expense ;  secondary  consequence,  j 
the  transformation,  out  of  spite,  bv  Fairy  i 
Violente,  of  Prince  Fidele  into  a  white  cat, 
who  is  thenceforth  carried  off  to  Cat’s  Cas-  | 
tie  in  a  golden  cage).  ■ 

I  must  not  forget  the  bird-cage  ballet,  dis¬ 
solving  into  an  enchanted  wood,  where  the 
trees  spring  up  from  below  and  grow  down  j 
from  the  sky,  and  a  colossal  peacock  spreads 
his  tail  beneath  the  rays  of  an  aurora  boreal¬ 
is  and  another  aurora  borealis  discloses  count¬ 
less  sylphs  grouped  in  front  of  the  peacock, 
holding  in  their  hands  bouquets  of  diamonds 
which  change  to  rubies,  emeralds,  and  aqua^ 
marinas,  and  there  are  “  Sunset  gleams  that 
linger  late,”  with  young  ladies  floating  about  j 
in  the  air,  and  —  I  don’t  know  what.  Tins  , 
is  not  the  description  of  a  raving  lunatic ;  ' 
neither  was  I  tipsy  when  I  beheld  it.  I  saw 
it  all  plainly  without  putting  on  spectacles, 
though  I  cannot  tell  you  the  meaning  of  it. 

I  would  do  so  if  1  could,  with  the  greatest 
pleasure. 

Finally,  Prince  Pimpondor  and  Petitpat¬ 
apon  reach  Cat’s  Castle,  where  they  find 
;  Blanchette  in  feline  garb,  attended  by  Pier- 
I  rette,  ditto  likewise.  How  those  ladies  are 
;  restored  to  human  shape  I  .should  likewise 
i  be  hard  put  to  tell ;  but  for  yoim  consola- 
I  tion  they  are. 

Apotheosis,  Bouquet,  or  “tottle  of  the 
whole.” —  Titania,  the  Queen  of  the  Fair¬ 
ies,  is  stretched  on  a  bed  of  flowers  in  an 
aerial  palace.  All  the  fairies  are  reclining 
or  grouped  around  her.  The  Fairy  of  the 
Heath,  standing  in  front  of  Titania,  shows 
her  Pimpondor  and  Blanchette  as  two  mod¬ 
els  of  love  and  constancy.  Pimpondor, 
Blanchette,  Petitpatapon,  and  Pierrette 
I  come  forward  and  bow  to  the  Queen  of  the 
I  Fairies.  —  Tableau. 


Funeral  style  in  Paris  consists  in  not 
issuing  the  billet  de  mart  till  a  month  after 
the  death,  and  then  inclosing  a  photograph, 
the  size  of  a  postage-stamp,  of  the  departed, 
with  scriptural  extracts  suitable  to  his  life, 
and  with  a  request  to  pray  for  the  repose  of 
the  soul. 


The  Figaro  states  that  the  cutlers  of 
Sheffield  are  making  the  “  Troppmann 
Knife  1  ”  For  the  use  of  families,  A  charm¬ 
ing  idea. 


FOREIGN  FUN. 

WAITING  FOR  A  VALENTINE. 

Gat  feast  of  sainted  Valentine! 

^  How  may  I  best  thy  presence  greet  ? 

Expectant,  eager  hea^s  popped  out 
From  every  window  down  the  street, 

The  postman's  oft-repeated  knocks, 

Miss  Smith’s  young  ladies  o’er  the  way, 

W'ith  fluttering  hearts  at  every  sound,  — 

These  mark  thy  coming,  sacred  day ! 

Savs  Phyllis,  “  Breakfast,  sir,  is  served." 

Stay,  where ’s  my  toast,  and  where ’s  my  tea? 

Ah !  well  I  know  thou  ’st  lured  her  thoughts, 
Saint  Valentine,  far,  far  from  me. 

•With  trembling  hands  she  tends  my  wants. 

As  nearer  sounds  each  sharp  rat-tat : 

Alas !  I  am  not  calm  myself! 

I  start,  —  ah  me !  what  noise  is  that  ? 

“The  post  is  close:  your  letters,  sir,” 

My  Phyllis  says,  “  I  now  will  get.” 

Mv  letters !  Valentine,  to  me 
'What  canst  thou  bring,  great  Saint?  —  and  yet 

A  strange  emotion  thrills  me  through : 

What ’s  this  V  I  tremble  in  my  chair, 

My  face  grows  pale,  as  now  I  hear 
Her  steps  returning  up  the  stair. 

It  is  not  that  the  prisca  Fenus  — 

Bj-  which  I  mean  some  ancient  flame  — 

My  bosom  bums ;  no  gushing  maiden 
Can  move  me  now ;  no  queenly  dame ; 

Mr  heart  is  stem  as  steel  or  flint, 

Or  as  the  nether  millstone  hard; 

I  wait  no  stanza  from  my  fair, 

I  ’ve  long  since  ceased  to  play  the  bard! 

It  is  not  that  my  memory  stirs 
With  visions  lost  of  loiig  ago; 

I  mourn  not  now  o’er  shipwrecked  hopes; 

’T  is  simply  this  that  moves  me  so,  — 

Just  three  days  since  a  bill  of  mine  — 

The  sum  precise  don’t  ask  —  fell  due ; 

And  now  I  wait  a  valentine 
From  friend  Abednego  the  .lew ! 


The  petits  crerit  of  Paris  speak  of  the  present 
excitement  as  a  Bite-Noir. 


The  entire  assets  of  a  recent  bankrapt  were 
nine  children.  The  creditors  acted  magnanimous¬ 
ly,  and  let  him  keep  them. 

A  London  hat  manufacturer  claims  for  him¬ 
self  the  title  of  “  Universal  Sympathizer,”  because,  , 
he  says,  he  has  felt  for  every  one. 

A  crnious  book  will  be  published  in  a  few  days 
entitled  Amours  d’un  Idiot.  M.  Gustave  Chadeuil 
is  the  author,  and  Alexander  Dumas  contributes  ; 
the  preface,  /s  it  an  autobiography?  ^ 

The  flaneurs  of  Paris,  who  will  joke  on  any  | 
subiect,' remarked  on  the  day  of  Troppmann’s  exe-  ! 
cution,  “  Poor  Troppmann  !  the  political  excite-  ^ 
ment  of  the  last  week  has  been  too  much  for  him,  ■ 
and  to-day  he  has  quite  lost  his  head.” 

The  Latest  Style.  —  Host:  “  Allow  me  to  get  ' 
you  a  partner.”  Languid  Swell:  “Thank  yon,  ' 
but  I  —  ar  —  don’t  dance.”  Host :  “  Then  let  me 
introduce  you  to  Miss  Twaddle;  she's  a  great  i 
hand  at  conversation.’’  Languid  Swell  :  “  You  i 
’re  very  kind,  but  I  —  ar  —  ‘  never  ’  converse.”  1 


A  SURGEON  of  Paris  lately  showed  to  one  of  his  ! 
friends  one  of  his  instruments  the  handle  of  which  ^ 
was  carved  in  bone,  when  the  following  touch  of 
nature,  a  In  Frnn^nis.  occurred :  “  Do  you  know/’ 
he  asked,  “  of  what  this  handle  is  made?  ”  “  Of 
ivory,  I  suppose.”  “  No,”  said  the  doctor,  while 
tears  almost  choked  his  voice,  “  it  is  the  thighbone  ; 
of  my  poor  aunt.”  _____ 

The  following  conversation  between  two  Pa-  ' 
risian  speculators  who  had  been  separated  from  , 
each  other  for  a  few  weeks,  was  recently  over¬ 
heard  :  “  What  have  you  been  doing  since  I  last 
saw  you ? ”  “I  have’ been  married.”  “ That  is 
good!”  “Not  so  good  either,  for  my  wife  is  a 
coquette.”  “  That  is  bad !  ”  “  Not  so  bad  either, 
for  my  wife  had  a  fortune  of  300,000  f.”  “  That  is 
good !  ”  “  Not  so  good  either,  for  I  have  risked  it 
all  at  play.”  “That  is  bad!”  “Not  so  bad 
either,  .for  I  have  gained  double.”  “That  is 
good !  ”  “  Not  so  good  either,  for  the  person  to 
whom  I  intrusted  it  has  decamped.” _  “That  is 
bad !  ”  “  Not  so  bad  either,  for  my  mfe  has  gone 
tcith  him  !" 


Welcome  to  the  Rank.s  of  Authorship. — 
Mr.  C— ,  a  gentleman  who  had  just  flnished  his 
flrst  attempt  at  authorship,  which  met  with  a  re¬ 
markable  success,  was  shortly  after  met  by  a 
seedy-looking  individual.  The  latter  extended 
his  hand,  and  in  a  tragic  manner  exclaimed,  “  Al¬ 
low  me,  sir,  to  welcome  you  to  our  ranks,  —  the 
ranks  of  authorship.”  ’The  peculiar  appearance 

of  the  individual  rather  amused  Mr.  C - ,  and  he 

replied,  “  Thank  yon,  sir,  but  may  I  venture  to 
ask  who  you  are,  and  what  work  bears  your 
name?”  “  Certainly,  sir.  Have  you  ever  heard 
of  Tennyson,  the  poet  laureate?”  “Yes,”  said 

Mr.  C - .  “  Well,  I  am  not  he.  But  have  you 

ever  heard  of  Longfellow  ?  ”  “  Yes,  but  I  have 
never  seen  him.  Surely,  you  are  not  Longfel¬ 
low  ?  ”  “  No,  I  am  not  he.”.  “  Then  who  the 

dickens  are  you  ?  ”  “  Ah !  there.  Have  you  ever 
heard  of  Charles  Dickens?”  “Yes,  but  I  know 
yon  are  not  Charles  Dickens.”  “  No,  sir,  I  am 
neither  Tennvson,  Longfellow,  nor  Dickens ;  but, 
sir,  I,  the  individual  who  stands  prominently  be¬ 
fore  you  in  the  noble  person  of  a  man,  —  I,  sir, 
am — ”  “Well,  sir,  who  are  yon,  and  of  what 
the  deuce  are  yon  the  author?  ’*  “ I,  sir,  am  Jon¬ 
athan  Rawlings  Picey  Piggleton,  and  1  am  the 
celebrated  author  of  an  invaluable  receipt  for  tak¬ 
ing  grease  spots,  tar,  oil,  and  all  stains  whatsoever 
out  of  cloth,  wood,  marble,  carpets,  &c.,  and 
which  I  will  be  most  happy  to  sell  you  or  any 
other  gentleman  who  now  looks  upon  me.”  Mr. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 

NEW  SERIES. 

NOTICES  OF  THE  TRESS. 

From  very  numerous  flattering  notices  of  Etirt  Sat- 
raniT,  the  foilowing  are  given  as  expressing  the  hearty 
favor  with  which  Evert  Satbrdav  is  generally  received 
in  its  new  form  and  with  the  new  feature  of  Illustrations. 

From  the  fVaUhmait  and  Reflector,  Boston. 

“  Four  numbers  bave  been  Issued  of  the  Illustrated 
Every  Saturday,  so  that  an  opinion  of  Its  merits  can  ha 
given  with  fairness.  At  flrst  we  considered  the  change  a 
hazardous  experiment,  but  it  proves  to  be  a  complete  suc¬ 
cess.  It  still  preserves  its  former  leading  and  popular 
feature  of  giving,  at  the  earliest  possible  dates,  and  ahead 
of  any  other  reprint,  the  very  best  of  English  and  Conti¬ 
nental  literature,  in  excellent  variety,  with  careful  dis¬ 
crimination,  and  with  a  true  idea  of  the  .want  of  the 
American  people.  The  change  from  the  large  octavo,  or 
magazine  form,  to  that  of  the  folio,  enables  the  publishers 
to  present  every  week  pictures  unequalled  in  beauty  and 
in  execution  by  anything  hitherto  done  in  this  country. 
Like  the  contents  of  Every  Saturday,  these  pictures  are 
foreign,  and  generally  will  be  found  in  no  other  publica¬ 
tion  apt  to  be  seen  by  its  readers.  We  extend  to  the  new 
Every  Saturday  a  hearty  welcome  ;  it  is  valuable  in  its 
reading  matter,  admirable  in  its  illustrations,  and  in  every 
way  worthy  the  patronage  of  a  discriminating  public.  It 
now  enters  upon  a  new  career  of  prosperity,  and  has  the 
kind  wishes  of  all  lovers  of  the  go^  and  Uie  beautiful.” 

From  the  Chicago  Post. 

“  Evert  Satcroat  is  sailing  out  magniflcently  under 
its  new  rigging,  as  an  illustrated  literary  paper.  The 
third  number,  which  has  Just  arrived,  excels  b^  of  its 
predecessors  in  the  novelty  and  excellence  of  its  designs.” 

From  the  Boston  Advertiser. 

“  A  flne  portrait  of  Henry  W.  Longfellow  is  given  on 
the  flrst  page  of  Evert  Saturdat,  number  lire.  The  in¬ 
creased  popularity  of  this  weekly  is  not  surprising  when 
to  its  former  features  of  interest  it  adds  engravings  of  such 
high  character  as  have  adorned  Its  pages  since  the  change 
in  form.” 

From  the  Mtu  York  TVibane. 

“  Evert  Satcrdat  promises,  in  its  new  shape,  to  be  a 
greater  success  than  ever.” 

From  the  Cincinnati  Chronicle. 

“  That  praise  is  almost  unqualifled  which  asserts  that 
Evert  Saturdat  improves  with  each  succeeding  number. 
This,  our  favorite  weekly  Journal  of  choice  reading,  has 
established  itself  beyond  doubt  as  the  most  successful  of 
all  illustrated  weeklies.  The  marked  improvement  in 
each  number  of  the  new  series  convinces  us  that  the  con¬ 
ductors  of  Evert  Saturdat  did  not  exhaust  their  best 
resources  with  the  first  number,  nor  have  they  since  the 
first  issue  dealt  out  their  literary  reserves  with  chary 
hand.  We  cordially  welcome  this  handsome  Journal,  and 
point  to  it  with  pride,  as  an  evidence  of  the  ^vanced  in¬ 
tellectual  cultivation  whicli  demanded  its  production.” 

From  the  A'eie  York  Evening  Post. 

“The  promise  of  Evrrt  Saturdat’s  prospectus  has 
been  more  than  kept.  The  first  number  of  the  new  vol¬ 
ume,  of  the  date  of  the  1st  January,  ISTO,  is  illustrated 
with  three  full-page  pictures.  Two  are  portraits,  and  to 
the  life,  of  Tennyson  and  Lord  Lytton.  The  third  is  from 
a  painting  of  Gerome,  the  eminent  French  artist,  a  replica 
of  which  was  for  some  time  on  exhibition  at  Knoedler’s, 
in  this  city.  The  engraving  is  copied  from  the  first  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Oraphie,  the  new  illustrated  weekly  of  London. 
Besides  these  pictures  there  is  a  caricature  from  Punch. 
The  literary  contents  are  varied  and  entertaining  as  of 
old.  A  new  poem  of  Tennyson,  In  continuation  of  the 
'  Northern  Farmer,’  apiiears  in  print  for  the  first  time  in 
the  United  States,  and  will  be  hailed  with  delighL” 

EVERY  SATURDAY. 

mOlVTHLY  PART. 

MONTHLY  PARTS  of  Evert  Saturdat  are  Issued  la 
a  handsome  cover.  These  contain  a  large  variety  of  in¬ 
teresting  Stories  and  Essays,  Personal  Sketches,  Poems, 
and  Literary  Intelligence  from  the  best  European  Periodi¬ 
cals.  forming  a  most  attractive  miscellany  for  family  read¬ 
ing  ;  and  with  its  numerous  illustrations  in  the  best  style 
of  wood  engraving,  making  one  of  the  handsomest  Maga¬ 
zines  published. 

From  the  Boston  Journal. 

“Evert  Saturdat. — The  Monthly  Part  of  Evert  Sat¬ 
urdat  for  January,  published  last  week,  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  periodicals  ever  issued,  and  deserves 
something  more  than  a  passing  mention.  The  literary 
character  of  this  Journal  is  well  known  to  the  many 
readers  who,  for  the  past  four  years,  have  found  in  its 
pages  the  best  risumi  of  foreign  current  literature  pub 
lished.  Ill  its  new  Ibrm,  Evert  Saturdat  loses  none  of 
its  attractive  characteristics,  the  addition  of  numerous 
large  illustrations  having  in  no  degree  reduced  the  gener¬ 
ous  quantity  of  sparkling  reading  matter  given  in  the 
old  series.  How  great  an  attraction  is  added  in  the  pic¬ 
torial  element,  is  testified  by  the  largely  Increased  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  new  volume  which  commenced  on  the  first 
of  January.  Each  week  the  letter-press  and  superb  en¬ 
gravings  of  the  current  number  have  been  received  with 
increased  admiration.  It  is,  however,  the  Monthly  Part 
of  ErsRY  Saturdat  that  at  present  engages  our  particu¬ 
lar  attention.  This  comprises  the  five  weekly  numbers 
issued  during  the  month  of  January,  and,  in  its  hand- 
'  Bomely  illuminated  cover,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
sutistic  magazines  published  in  any  country. 

“  The  progress  made  in  wood  engraving  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  century  is  very  marked.  The  art  has  advanced  with 
rapid  strides,  especially  in  the  last  twenty  years,  until  for 
the  purpims  of  book  illustration,  it  has  almost,  if  not 
wholly,  displaced  steel  engraving.  It  is  now  being 
I  brought  to  bear  with  remarkable  success  upon  the  repro- 
I  duction  of  fine  paintings.  Such  reproduction  is  one  of  the 
\  leading  features  of  the  new  English  illustrated  weekly, 

I  The  Oraphie,  which  furnishes  elaborate  wood  engravings 
!  of  the  best  works  of  the  most  eminent  artists  of  the  Eng- 
I  lish  and  French  schools  at  a  merely  nominal  cost.  By  a 
I  special  arrangement  with  The  Oraphie,  Messrs.  Fields, 

.  Osgood,  k  Co.  receive  electrotypes  or  all  the  illustrations 
,  prepaid  for  the  English  Journal,  which  they  reproduce 
in  Evert  Saturdat,  either  simulUaeoaBly  with  their 
appearance  in  London  or  in  advance.  These  beautiful 
engravings  render  Evert  Satdrdat,  especially  in  its 
monthly  shape,  a  most  complete  treasury  of  choice  pic¬ 
tures,  at  a  price  so  moderate  as  to  insure  for  the  maga¬ 
zine  the  widest  sale.  The  London  Art  Journal,  whose 
chief  artistic  claims  arc  in  its  medium-sized  steel  engrsT- 
ings,  sells  at  S  1.60  per  number.  The  Monthly  Fart  of 
Evert  Saturdat,  with  five  times  as  many  admirable  pic¬ 
tures,  sells  at  fifty  cents.  To  realize  the  full  value,  as 
well  as  the  remarkably  lew  price  of  this  periodical,  we 
have  only  to  turn  over  the  handsomely  printed  pages  of 
the  January  issue.  Here  we  find  admirable  cabinet¬ 
sized  portraits  of  Tennyson,  Longfellow,  Bulwer  Lytton, 
and  Lord  Derby,  and  reproductions  of  paintings  by 
Greuze,  Gerome,  Boughton,  George  Thomas,  and  other 
famous  artists.  In  addition  to  these  are  many  first-class 
engravings  of  interesting  and  important  subjects,  all  of 
which  go  far  towards  making  Evert  Saturdat  the  most 
valuable  and  entertaining,  as  it  is  the  cheapest,  of  picto¬ 
rial  Journals.” 

TERMS. 

Single  Weekly  Number,  10  cents ;  Monthly  Parts,  60 
cents;  Yearly  Subscription,  9  6.00  in  advance;  94.00 
a  year  to  subTCribera  for  any  other  periodical  published 
by  Fields,  Osoood,  k  Co.  Address  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  k  CO.,  124  Tnmoot  St,  Boston. 
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CHICKERING  &  SONS’  ' 

AMERICAN 

PI-A.^SrOFORTES  1 


Triumphant  over  all  the  World! 

HATS  Bsomyxi) 

74  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

IN  XTXKT  INSTANCI 

THE  HIGHEST  AWARD, 

ABOTl  ALL  OOHPETITOBS, 

IK 

The  United  States,  London,  and  Paris. 


346  WaahlnKton  St.,  Boaton.  | 

11  Eaat  14tli  St.,  New  York.  | 

Murray  &  Lanmaxi's 

Florida  Water, 

The  most  celebrated  and 
most  delightful  of  all  per¬ 
fumes,  for  use  on  the  hand-  | 

kerchief,  at  the  toilet,  and  i 

1 

in  the  bath,  for  sale  by  all  | 
Druggists  and  Pei  fumers. 

TW^b  BILLIARD~HALLS,  Turned 

with  Phelaa’a  Tables,  are  among  the  minor  adjuncts  of  | 
that  pattern  hostelrie,  the  I 

AMERICAN  HOUSE,  B0§T01«. 

Messrs.  Rice  keep  pace  with  all  the  demands  of  guests.  ! 

IbUTHMAYO'S  CONFECTIONERY.  ; 

The  citUens  of  Boston  maj  rest  assured  that  all  confec* 
tiooery  of  our  manufacture  is  STRICTIjT  PURE, 
and  made  of  the  rerj  best  materials  that  can  be  procured, 
without  regard  to  cost 

TWENTIETH  THOUSAND.  ! 

THE  HOlY  GHAIL. 

By  ALFBED  TENKYBON. 
AUTHOR'S  COPYRIGHT  XDITIOH. 

Uniform  with  “Idyls  of  the  King,’’  bound  in  cloth, 
tl.OO. 

Uniform  with  Farringford  Tennyson,  paper,  cents. 
Uniform  with  Half-DtUar  Tennyson,  10  cents. 


“The  greatest,  if  not  in  every  respect  the  most  perfect, 
of  Mr.  Tennyson’s  works  will  undoubtedly  prove  to  be 
that  in  which  he  illustrates  the  noble  cycle  of  Arthurian 

legends . It  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  English 

works."  —  r**  Spectator  (iMtidon). 

“  Those  who  have  read  the  *  Idyls  of  the  King  ’  will  be 
pre)>ared  for  the  exquisite  and  altogether  wonderful  pro¬ 
ductions  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Holy  Grail,  are 
now  offered  to  their  loving  study ;  for  the  two  books  are 
tvally  but  detached  fragments  of  one  greater  work.  We 
have  in  the  present  instalment  the  same  qualities  of 
thought  and  expression  with  which  all  the  readers  of  Ten¬ 
nyson’s  more  mature  poetry  have  become  fomiUar.  Un¬ 
questionably  the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine  are  here  ; 
depth  of  imaginative  insight,  wisdom  of  serene  spiritual 
intuition,  splendor  of  idea  and  grouping,  a  creative  and 
unifying  force,  an  exaltation,  breadth,  and  intensity  of 
thought  which  gives  health  and  consolation  as  well  as  ex¬ 
citement,  and  language  the  perfect  garment  of  this  body 
of  life.” — The  Independent 


*.*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Bent,  postpaid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  dk  CO.,  Boston. 

E  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.,  713  Broadway,  New  York, 
Special  Agents  for  F.,  0.,  k  Co.’s  Publications. 


82,000  A  YEAR  AND  EXPENSED 

to  agenU  to  sell  the  oeicbrated 

WILSON  BEWINO  MACHINES. 

7^  best  machine  in  the  world.  Stitek  alike  on  both  eUUe 
ONE  MACHINE  WITHOUT  MONEY. 

For  further  particulars  address 
THK  WILSON  SEWING  BIACHINE  CO., 
Ulsveland,  Ohio,  Boston,  Msss.,  or  Sk  Lonls,  Me. 


DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING  I 

WITH  a 


NOVELTY  PRINTING  PRESS. 


The  only  low-priced  press  ever 
made  that  will  do  good  work. 
No  greater  convenience  can  be 
added  to  any  busioess  office, 
and  no  more  valuable  means 
of  advertising  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  than  one  of  these 
presses  and  a  few  dollars’ 
worth  of  type.  No  more  useful,  entertainiug,  or  instructive 
present  can  be  made  to  any  boy  than  one  of  these  presses 
and  a  small  quantity  of  printing  material.  He  would 
find  it  a  never  failing  source  of  instruction,  pleasnre,  and 
profit. 


Price  of  Presses  $15,  $30,  $32,  $50. 


Send  for  full  descriptire,  illustrated  circulars  with  test!- 
monials  from  ail  parts  of  the  country,  and  specimens  of 
plain  and  color  printing  done  on  the  press,  and  specimen 
sheets  of  Types,  Borders,  Cuts,  Rules,  &c.,  to 


BENJ.  O.  WOODS,  Proprietor, 

351  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

ENOCH  MOROAFS  SONS’ 

311  Washington  St..  New  York. 


CLEaSS 

WINDOWS. 
MARBLE. 

Iv  KMTES. 

4  POLISHES 

TIN-WARE. 
IRON.STEELAo. 
Trad'-  supplk-d  by  S'l'iiDMAN,  7  lla\  I'sK,  A  Ixirt’ou. 


■mm^ANTED  — AGENTS— $75  to  I 

■  H  hS  '.too  per  month,  everywhere,  male  and  female, 

■  ■  to  introduce  the  OENl'INE  IMPROVED  COM- 

■  ■  5ION  SENSE  FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE. 

■  HI  This  Machine  will  stitch,  hem,  fell,  tuck,  quilt, 

cord,  bind,  braid,  and  embroider  in  a  most  su- 
HH  perior  manner.  Price  only  S 18.  Fully  warrant- 
HH  ed  for  five  years.  We  will  pay  61,000  for  any  \ 

■  H  machine  that  will  sew  a  stronger,  more  beanti-  - 

■  ■  ful,  or  more  elastic  seam  than  ours.  It  makes  ' 

■  ■  the  “  Elastic  Lock  Stitch."  Every  second 
stitch  can  be  cut,  and  still  the  cloth  cannot  be  pulled  apart 
without  tearing  it.  We  pay  Agents  from  S  76  to  9  200 
per  month  and  expenses,  or  a  commission  from  which 
twice  that  amount  can  be  made.  Address  SECOMB  & 
CO.,  PITT8BUKO,  PA.  j  BOSTON,  MASS.,  or  ST. 
LOUIS,  MA 

CAUTION.  —  Beware  of  all  Agents  selling  Machines 
under  the  same  name  as  ours,  unless  they  can  show  a 
Certificate  of  Agency  signed  by  us.  We  shall  not  hold 
ourselves  responsible  for  worthless  Machines  sold  by  other 
parties,  and  shall  prosecute  all  parties  either  selling  or 
using  Machines  under  this  name  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
law,  unless  such  Machines  were  obtained  from  us  nr  our 
Agents.  Do  not  be  imposeil  upon  by  parties  who  copy  our 
advertisement  and  circulars  and  offer  worthless  machines 
at  a  less  price. _ 

YOUR  OWN  PRINTING. 

CHEAPEST  AND  BF.8T 

PORTABLE  PRESSES.  I 


MEN  AND  BOYS  MAKING  MONET. 

Price  of  Presses,  $8,  S 12,  f  18.  Offices,  615, 620,  $30. 
Send  for  a  circular  to  LOWE  PRESS  CO., 

16  Spring  Lane,  Boston,  Mass.  I 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

BT 

HORACE  GREELEY. 

$1.30.’ 


“  We  know  of  nothing  in  literary  or  political  history  | 
for  persistent  effort  and  unabaling  courage  and  industry 
to  compare  with  Mr.  Greeley’s  exploitations  in  behalf  of 
the  principle  of  a  Protective  Tariff.  The  subject  has  been 
his  first  and  last  love.  To  overrate  the  influence  of  his 
labors  on  our  national  prosperity  would  be  difficult ;  for, 
whether  they  be  consideral  beneficial  or  injurious,  that 
they  have  been  ]x»itive  and  extensive  no  one  will  deny. 
For  our  own  part,  we  need  hardly  say  that  we  regard  them 
as  in  the  highest  degree  beneficent,  ami  that  the  i>enple  of 
this  country,  the  laboring  classes,  the  farmers,  and  the 
manufacturers,  are  more  indebted  to  him  for  the  pros-  . 
perity  and  consideration  they  enjoy  than  to  any  other 
man  who  has  been  known  to  our  people  for  the  past  thirty 
years."  —  TTIe  Independent. 

“This  volume  is  especially  timely  from  the  fact  that 
very  general  attention  is  being  turned  to  the  questions 
therein  discussed.  American  people  are  about  entering 
upon  a  new  era  of  thought  and  discussion.  The  old 
questions  are  rapidly  fading  out  of  sight  and  new  ones 
rising  up  to  take  their  places.  The  Philosopher  of  the 
Tribune  is  well  known  as  an  ardent  champion  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  protection.  He  is  a  disciple  of  Henry  Clay,  and 
reproduces  bis  opinions  and  views  upon  this  subject  with 
all  the  ardor  and  enthusiasm  that  characterised  his  earlier 
years.”  —  Portland  Frees. 

“  Read  Mr.  Oreeley’s  volume  If  yon  would  know  the 
protectionist  side  of  the  argument.  You  could  not  have 
an  abler  or  more  honest  expounder  of  that  side  of  a  great 
dispute."  —  Boston  Trmeller. 

%*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Bent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price,  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  dk  CO.,  BoBlou. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 
Celebrated 
STEEL,  PENS. 

Sold  by  an  dealers  thronghont  the  world, 
■very  Packet  bears  the  Fac-Simlle  of  hli  Signatnrs. 


Havoracniua’B  Wsuhoiibb, 


n  JOHN  STREET,  NSW  YORK. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT  *  SONS. 


TWO  POETS. 


THE  CATHEDRAL.  By  James  Rrs- 

sxLL  Lowsll.  1  vol.  16mo.  With  three  Illustra¬ 
tions.  6  1.25. 

“The  Cathedral  better  represents  Mr.  Lowell’s  depth,  I 
his  mental  robustness,  bis  subtilty,  his  wealth  of  concep¬ 
tion,  his  sweetness  of  tone,  and  his  admirable  self-poise,  I 
than  any  other  single  thing  that  he  has  heretofore  given  ! 
us.  lu  the  higher  poetic  qualities,  this  one  effort  leaves  | 
him  without  a  peer  in  America."  —  Morning  Star.  { 

“  The  Cathedral  is  Mr.  Lowell's  greatest  work  hitherto.  | 
Those  who  read  it  with  care  will  find  that  his  advance  is 

now  by  larger  strides  than  ever  before . It  is  distin-  ' 

guished  above  all  that  he  has  written  by  the  large  style 
maintained  throughout."  —  Mem  York  Evening  Post.  i 


A  TALE  OP  ETERNITY  and  other 

Poems.  By  0ER.tLD  Mxsset.  1  vol.  ISmo.  Cabi-  , 
net  Edition.  6  2  00. 

“  A  critic  may  easily  find  defects  in  Massey's  poems  ; 
but  these  are  few  and  far  between,  compared  to  the  prev¬ 
alent  beauty  of  the  language,  and  the  power  and  patho* 
of  his  protests  and  pleas  drawn  from  the  heart.  *  A  Tale 
of  Eternity  ’  is  written  in  that  kind  of  flowing  and  easy 
heroic  verse,  wherein  Keats  and  Leigh  Hunt  excelled.”  — 
Mesa  York  Tribune. 

“Massey  is  the  poet  of  reform.  He  h,is  a  distinct  and  I 
noble  purpose.  A  great  heart  beats  in  his  breast,  and  he  | 
evideutly  strives  to  better  the  condition  of  the  class  from  | 
which  he  sprang.  This  grand  fidelity  to  the  interests  of 
the  working  class  has  endeared  him  to  an  immense  circle  . 
of  sympathetic  readers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  ; 
Tennyson  is  the  Laureate  of  the  Queen,  Massey  of  the 
people."  —  Chicago  Journal. 


*•*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re-  I 
celpt  of  price,  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  A  CO.,  Boston. 

E.  P.  Dcttok  ft  Co.,  713  Broadway,  New  York,  Special  j 
Agent!  for  F.,  O.,  ft  Co. ’a  Publications. 


CHOICE  NEW  BOOKS. 


ROBERTSON’S  SERMONS. 

SERMONS  BY  F.  W.  ROBERTSON. 

Nexv  Popular  Edition,  with  Memoir  and 

Portrait.  Complete  In  Two  Volumes. 

I'Jmo.  $3.00. 

“From  all  sects,  parties,  homes,  from  places  distant 
and  near,  from  thoughtful  persons  of  every  ecclesiastical 
order  and  every  doctrinal  confession,  from  conservative 
and  radical,  we  hear  enthusiastic  and  grateful  commen¬ 
dations  of  Robertson's  Sermons.  People  rea<l  them  that 
do  not  love  to  read  sermons.  Scholars  admire  them.  | 
Thinkers  resiiect  them.  Believers  are  cheered  by  them.’’  | 
—  Montklp  Religious  Magazine. 


F.  W.  ROBERTSON’S  LIFE  ' 
AND  LETTERS. 

EDITED  BY  REV.  STOPFORD  A.  BROOKE.  ^ 

New  Edition.  Uniform  with  the  Popular  Edition  of  Rob-  j 
ertson’s  Sermons.  1vol.  12nK>.  6150. 

“  The  character  it  exhibits  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
of  this  age,  and  tlie  work  it  records  will  have  lasting 

effect  on  posterity . There  is  something  here  for  all 

kinds  of  readers,  but  the  higher  a  man’i  mind,  and  the 
more  general  his  sympathies,  the  keener  will  be  his  in-  i 
terest  in  the  life  of  Robertson.’’ — London  Athemtum. 


HENRY  CRABB  ROBINSON’S 
DIARY. 

2  vols.  6  4.00.  Half  Calf,  6  7  60. 

“  It  is  a  work  to  which  no  review  can  do  full  justice. 
In  order  to  be  thoroughly  appreciated,  it  must  be  read 
from  beginning  to  end.  Upwards  of  fifteen  hundred 
pages  are  contain^  in  it,  yet  there  are  few  pages  which 
the  most  exacting  critic  will  desire  to  cancel,  and  there  is 
not  one  which  the  sensible  reader  will  pronounce  to  be 
dull.  We  cannot  more  truthfully  characterise  and  more 
justly  commend  the  volumes  before  ns  than  by  pronoun¬ 
cing  them  invaluable  to  every  student  of  English  litera¬ 
ture,  and  indispensable  additloos  to  every  well-selected 
and  really  precious  coUeetion  of  English  books." — Mortk 
BriUsk  Revietv. 


•,*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  postpaid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  A  CO.,  Bolton. 


SEKMONS 

BT 

STOPFORD  A.  BROOKE. 

S  Q.OO. 


“  Mr.  Brooke  possesses,  with  a  strong  sympathy  in  what 
was  best  and  noblest  in  his  friend  Robertson,  a  quality  of 
religions  thought  very  nearly  akin.  The  qualities  by 
which  his  sermons  impress  the  reader  are  their  great 
seriousness  and  devoutness  of  tone ;  their  breadth  of 
topics,  and  freedom  of  handling  -,  the  coiutant,  reveren¬ 
tial,  intelligent  exposition  of  Scripture  in  its  spiritual  or 
moral  sense,  and  the  directness  with  which  they  apply 
the  religious  thought  to  the  actual  experieuce*  of  the  life, 
or  the  actual  condition  of  the  nation."  —  Christian  Ex¬ 
aminer. 


“  They  come  nearer  to  my  ideal  of  Christian  sermons 
than  anything  that  has  appeared  from  the  press  within 
my  remembrance."  —  A.  P.  Pexbodt,  D  D. 


“  I  am  not  disappointed  to  find  in  these  disoonrset  the 
same  delicacy  of  perception  and  grace  of  expreseina,  the 
same  unaffected  sympathy  with  nature  and  with  life, 
which  had  already  prepared  me  to  welcome  any  volume 
by  the  biographer  of  Robertson.”  —  Faor.  J.  U.  Seelet. 


“I  bought  Brooke's  Sermons  as  soon  as  they  came 
West,  and  value  them  very  highly.  I  think  they  are 
worthy  of  the  biographer  of  Robertson,  and  that  is  say¬ 
ing  a  good  deal.  The  preacher  goes  directly  into  his  sub¬ 
ject,  and  talks  man  fashion  very  much  as  Beecher  does, 
and  talks,  not  to  his  own  sect  merely,  but  to  the  common 
head  and  heart  of  ns,  tlie  ‘  common  sense  of  most.’  ’’  — 
Robert  Collyer. 


“The  Sermons  of  Stopford  A.  Brooke  are  peculiarly 
aiiimateil  and  suggestive.  They  have  that  breadth  of 
sympathy,  liberality,  and  spiritnal  penetration  which  are 
tlie  requisites  of  e.xtensive  religions  influeuce."  —  Paor. 
JouN  Biscom,  Williams  College. 


%*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  A  CO.,  Bouton. 

E.  P.  Dcttox  ft  Co.,  713  Broadway,  New  York.  Special 
Agents  for  F.,  0.,  ft  Co.’s  Publications. 

MRS.  STOWE’S  NEW  BOOK. 

LADY  BYRON  VINDICATED. 

A  History  of  the  Byron  Controversy,  from 

Its  bOKlnninc  in  lsl6  to  the  present  time. 

Bv  HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE. 

1  voL  Ifimo.  482  pages.  6 1.50. 

“  Mrs.  Stowe's  book  Is  a  cogent,  pungent,  and  earnest 
statement,  which  will  have  a  great  effect  on  the  public 
mind.  It  is  significant  of  the  goodness  of  the  cause  of 
our  countrywoman  that  she  suppresses  nothing,  while 

most  of  her  revilers  conceal  a  portion  of  their  ease . 

The  most  crushing  evidence  In  the  book  is  the  chapter 
giving  Lady  Byron’s  own  words  to  Mrs.  Stowe.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  if  Lady  Byron  had  given  this  evi¬ 
dence  before  a  court,  at  any  time  during  her  life,  it  would 
have  proved  decisive  as  to  her  husband’s  guilt.  Nobody 
can  question  that  it  is  reported  by  Mrs.  ^we  with  gen¬ 
eral  accuracy,  and  the  only  question  now  is,  whether 
Lady  Byron  can  have  been  mistaken  in  her  belief.  Until 
we  see  some  positive  evidence  to  the  contrary,  we  must  ac- 
I  cept  her  as  an  uncootradicted  witness ;  and,  we  must  say, 

I  nearly  all  the  circumstances,  as  they  come  to  light,  con- 
I  firm  her  testimooy,  and  make  her  husband’s  comlnct  seem 
:  the  worst  passible.” —  Springfield  Republican, 

“  The  work  evinces  much  mote  abili^,  both  argumen- 
;  tatlve  and  literary,  than  the  original  article  which  started 
’  the  controversy.  It  shows  an  immeoie  deal  of  research 
!  into  the  literature  of  Byron’s  eontemporaries,  character- 
;  ised  by  great  ingenuity  and  directed  by  a  terribly  earnest 
!  purpose.  The  result  is,  a  volume  which  will  protiably 
I  have  the  widest  circulation,  and  be  read,  both  in  tbli 
country  and  in  England,  with  the  liveliest  interest. 
Whether  it  will  close  discussion  on  the  topic  handled, 

I  remains  to  be  seen." — Boston  Journal. 

“  We  thsnk  Mrs.  Stowe  for  her  feithful  discharge  of  a 
most  painful  duty.  She  has  shown  a  courage  few  men 
could  have  attained.  She  has  told  a  horrible  tale  purely, 
powerfully.  No  one  is  fed  with  false  flames  on  its  peru¬ 
sal.  It  is  judicial,  ministerial,  womanly.  She  shall  not 
lose  her  reward.  Many  are  her  virtues,  great  her  genius, 
high  her  fame ;  but  all  these  are  lost  to  sight  in  other 
forms,  and  reappear  in  their  highest  expression  in  this 
full  and  faithful  defence  of  a  woman,  for  half  a  century 
the  victim  of  her  husband’s  malice,  craft,  and  violenee, 
the  centre  of  public  talk,  censure,  and  ribaldry,  who, 
blameless,  sffo^ionate,  devoted,  only  left  bis  side  when 
she  knew  and  he  knew  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  the  only 
crime  that  legally  released  her,  and  which  he  Kver  dared 
dispute  against  her  legal  defenders,  the  first  lawytrs  of 
their  time.”  —  Zion’s  Herald, 


THK 

ADVENTURES  OF  CALEB  WILLIAMS. 

Bt  WILLIAM  GODWIN. 

8vo.  Paper.  Price,  50  cents. 

Retders  of  “  Lady  Byron  Vindicated  ”  will  be  interested 
in  this  femous  novel,  to  which  reference  la  bequently 
mads  by  Mrs.  Stowe. 


%•  For  sale  by  all  Booksellen.  Sent,  post-paid,  cm  la- 
eeipt  of  prioe,  by  the  Publishers, 

fields,  OSGOOD,  *  CO.,  Boatoa. 


t)VER'?  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OF  CHOICE  READING. 
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MOONSHINE. 


The  N ew  Ileligio\is  J carnal. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  UNION, 

An  Unsectarian,  Independent  Journal,  devoted  to  Religion,  Morals,  Reform,  Foreign 
and  Domestic  News  of  the  Church  and  the  World,  Literature,  Science, 

Art,  Agriculture,  Trade,  Finance,  etc.,  etc. 

And  eonUining  Houiehold  Stories,  Choice  Poems,  Walks  with  the  Children,  etc.,  etc.,  embracing  Contributions  from 

WELL  KNOWN  AND  EMINENT  WRITERS. 

HENRY  WARD  BEECHER, 


Powerful  Editorials,  Literary  Reviews, 


LECTURE-ROOM  T^LKS, 

■0  richly  freighted  with  Christian  Experience,  appear  regularly  in  its  columns,  has  undertaken  the  formation  and 
galdaoce  of  Ui6  paper.  With  Mr.  BEECUEH  as  its 

EDITOR-IN-CHIEF, 

Aided  by  some  of  the  best  and  most  notable  talent  of  the  Land, 

the  paper  Cannot  but  carry  good  Christian  food  for  heart  and  soul  to  its  many  Increasing  readers.  Tliat  will  be  its 
constant  endeavor. 

Aiming  to  be  a  truly  Christian  Journal,  and  a  complete  Family  Newspaper,  aad  haviug  for  its  purpose 
the  presentation  of 

Essential  Bible  Truth, 

TH£  CHRISTIAN  I'NION  will  adrocaie,  in  the  spirit  of  lore  and  liberty,  the  fellowship  and  co-opration  of 
Christ's  people  of  every  name.  Recognising  the  right  and  the  necessity  of  different  Church  organisations  aa  the  natural 
result  of  the  roaoy-mindedness  of  mankind,  It  will  endeavor  to  treat  all  Christian  denominations  with  fairness  ami 
love,  stating  its  own  opinions  with  frankness  but  in  kindness,  and  providing  an  arena  for  courteous  debate  not  hedgea 
in  by  sectarian  boundaries.  Without  undervaluing  doctrinal  truth,  it  will  chiefly  strive  to  foster  and  enfixce  Cliris* 
tlanlty  as  a  Life,  rather  than  a  theological  system.  It  is  a  Paper 

FOR  CHRISTIANS  OF  ALL  DENOMINATIONS! 

ITS  FORM ;  Sixteen  Pages,  Large  Quarto,  so  canrenient  both  for  use  and  preservation,  as  to  be  a 
great  and  special  merit  in  iu  favor,  apart  from  iu  superior  literary  attractions. 

ITS  CIKCFLATION  $  Spreading  with  wonderful  Rapidity,  showing  that  the  paper  suppliet  a 
real  need  of  the  Christian  public. 


BJtYAXTS  HOMER. 


THE  ILIAD  OF  HOMER. 

Traiisliitril  Into  English  Itlank  Verse  by 
tVILLIAM  CFLLEN  BRYANT. 

In  two  volumes.  Imperial  octavo.  Vniform  with  Long- 
rai-Low’s  UsKTE.  Vol.  I.  now  n'udy.  Price,  Sfi.OO. 
[Vol.  II.  will  be  published  in  May  next.) 


“  The  appearance  of  this  work  is  in  more  senses  than 
one  an  event  in  our  literary  history.  Next  in  ImiM.rtance 
to  the  production  of  great  original  works  is  the  naturali- 
xation  in  another  land  and  language  of  the  miuterpiraes 
of  literature.  We  c.annni  say  that  the  labor  of  transla¬ 
tion  has  hitherto  been  undervalued  ;  hut  it  has  rarely,  in 
our  tongue,  been  iK’rfornn  d  with  that  abnegation  of  llie 
translator’s  |H.’rsuiiality,  through  which  alone  the  original 
author  can  receive  justice.  The  fact  that  our  two  most 
distinguishe.!  i>nets,  inde|>endriitly  undertaking  their  seiui- 
rate  tasks,  substantially  agree  iu  their  metliotl, — and  that 
method  unqu.'stionahly  the  correct  one,  —  conflrins  us  in 
the  hope  that  the  great  ia)ets  of  <Kher  lands  and  ages  may 
rt>ct'ire  their  fittest  English  si>eech  thruugli  American 
authors. 


“Three  years  ago  we  wcicoincil  Mr.  Longfellow's  Bi- 
vina  Cnmmcdia,  —  a  translation  which,  for  the  first  time 
in  English,  gives  the  very  spirit  and  atinos|ihere  of  the 
original  text.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Bryant  has  now 
given  us  the  standard  English  Iliail,  which  is  destine.!  to 
supersede  all  previous  versions.  In  any  case,  he  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  work  which  reflects  the  highest  honor  on  himself, 
and  on  the  country  whose  literature  he  has  already  so 
nobly  enriched.”  —  yete  Ytirk  Tribune. 


•,*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  &  CO.,  Boston. 

E.  P.  Dittos  &  Co.,  713  Broadway,  New  York,  Si>ecial 
Agents  for  F.,  0.,  &  Co.’s  I’uhlicatious. 

LOWELL'S  XE]V  VOLUME^ 


AMONG  MY  BOOKS. 

By  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 

One  volume,  16mo.  $  '2.00. 


CONTENTS. 

DRY’DEN. 

WITCIICRAFT. 

SIIAKESPEAUE  ONCE  MORE. 

LESSING. 

NEW  ENGLAND  TWO  CENTCRIES  AGO. 

ROUSSEAU  AND  THE  SENTIMENTALISTS. 

The  remarkable  critical  value  of  these  papers  and  their 
great  literary  charm  make  this  volume  one  of  the  must 
noteworthy  of  its  class,  and  a  very  important  addition  to 
American  literature. 

“  Mr.  Lowell  is  not  only  our  greatest  poet,  hut  bis  place 
is  amoug  the  greatest  writers  of  our  language.” — The 
ludrpendent. 


*,*  For  stile  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price,  by  the  Puhlisliets, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  &  CO.,  Boston. 

E.  P.  Ditto.n  k  Co.,  713  Broadway,  New  York,  Special 
Agents  for  F.,  O.,  &  Co.’s  Publications. 

NEWEST  AND  BEST. 


|/WEED  LOCK  STITCH^j 


“  Family  Favorite  ”  Sewing  Machine. 

Awarded  Highest  Prise  at  Paris,  1SG7  ;  Gold  Medals  at 
American  Institute,  New  York,  1S6S,  and  at  Maryland 
Institute,  Baltimore,  ISS'J. 

For  Simplicity,  Durability,  and  EITeetiveness  in  executing 
light  and  heavy  work. 

It  la  not  c(|unllc<I  by  nny  other  3tiirlilnc. 

Agents  wanted  in  all  unoccupied  territory.  Call  on  or 
address 

WEED  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

319  YYiiahiiiKton  St.,  Boaton  ; 

bl3  Bronilway,  New  York. 

Manufactory,  liartforil,  Ct. 


CHRISTIAN  REGISTER, 


THE  OLDEST 


Its  Price  : 


Only  $2.50  per  Year. 


SUBSCRIBE  FOR  IT !  GET  OTHERS  TO  TAKE  IT  1 

Circulars  sent  upon  application,  contaiuiug  List  of  liberal 

CASH  COMMISSIONS  AND  PREMIUMS  FOR  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

ISAMPLE  COPIES  sent  on  receipt  of  six  cents  for  itostage,  or  FREE  to  any  one  who 
will  try  to  raise  a  Club. 

J.  B.  FORD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

39  Park  Bow,  New  York. 


OPIUM  EATERS.  «-^^""ofSa?;^i:i^ 

dress  T.  t.  OLAKKK,  M  1).,  Mt.  Vemon,  Ohio. 

Agents!  Reail  This! 

WE  AVILL  PAY  AGENTS  A  SALARY 
of  930  per  week  and  expenses,  or  allow  a  large 
commission,  to  sell  our  new  wonderful  inventions. 

Addren,  H.  WAONER  k  CO.,  Marshall,  Mich_ 

Maplewood  Y’'ouns  Ladies'  institute, 
PilUfleld,  Mass.  RKV.  C.  V.  8PKAR.  Principal. 
The  next  semi-annual  term  opens  March  3,  1870. 

FOR  FAMILY  USE  —  timple,  ekrap,  reliable,  Ksrrs 
avsRTTBisa.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Circular  and  sam¬ 
ple  stocking  FREE.  Address  BINKLEY  KNITTING 
MACHINE  CO.,  Bath,  Me.,  or  176  Bnaidway,  New  York. 

Recommended  by  Physicians  and  Scien¬ 
tific  Men.  For  Lungs  and  Throat.  I’be  Vegetable  Pul¬ 
monary  Balsam.  Get  the  genuine  Prioee,  9 1,  and  60  cts. 


UNITARIAN  WEEKLY 


IN  THE  COUNTRY. 


Tna  Rsgister  has  now  entered  upon  its  fiftieth  year 
but  calls  upon  Us  readers  everywhere  to  bear  witness  that 
it  has  not  as  yet  shown  a  single  gray  hair,  or  lost  any  of 
the  vitality  of  its  youth  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  never  wu 
so  strong  and  healthy  as  now,  in  proof  of  which  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  point  most  satisfactorily  to  its  subscription  list. 

It  continues  to  furnish  its  readers  with  a  sermon  every 
week,  articles  from  all  the  leading  writers  of  the  I'liitarian 
denomination,  full  reports  of  meetings,  religious  intelU- 
geuce,  Ac.,  Ac.,  and  is  in  all  rcsjiecls  a  first-class  religious 
and  family  newspaper. 

Tcrma,  $3.00  per  year,  In  advance. 


Wishing  to  at  least 

uoi:ble  its  circulation 

the  present  year,  the  Publishers  ofler  a  premium  list 
which,  iu  |H>int  of  liberality,  cannot  be  surpassed,  as  may 
be  seen  below. 

PKEiniiii^is 

FOR  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS. 

1S70. 

We  will  give  to  any  ]>erson  sending  us  ONE  NEW 
SUBSCRIBER,  and  the  money  therefor  ($3.00),  a  copy 

of 

Any  Book  Published  In  Boston, 
tlio  price  of  which  does  not  exceed  $1.50. 

For  TWO  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  and  six  dollars,  we 
will  give  any  two  of  the  above  books,  and  so  on. 

The  postage  or  express  charge  must  in  all  eases  be  paid 
by  the  receiver. 

We  have  also  made  arrangements  to  club  with  sortie  of 
the  best  magazines  and  weeklies,  both  for  old  and  young, 
in  the  country,  at  prices  but  little  in  advance  of  the  cost 
of  either. 

This  offer  is  made  ONLY  FOR  NEYV  SUBSCRIBERS, 
and  is  intended  either  for  persons  who  subscribe  them¬ 
selves,  or  for  any  old  subscribers  who  shall  send  us  the 
new,  provided  their  names  are  not  already  on  the  books 
of  the  magazine  or  weekly  which  they  sliall  select. 

With  this  understanding  we  will  supply  for  one  year — 

THE  CHRISTIAN  REGISTER  and  OLD  AND  NEW 
for  S  5.00. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  REGISTER  and  cither  HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE,  WEEKLY,  or  BAZAR,  f.r  85.00. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  REGISTER  and  ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY  for  8  6  00. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  REGISTER  and  HEARTH  AND 
HOME  fur  8  5  00. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  REGISTER  and  NEW  ENGLAND 
F.ARMEU  (weekly)  for  84.00. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  REGISTER  and  YVESTEUN  RU¬ 
RAL  (weekly)  for  8  4.00. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  REGISTER  and  AGRICULTURIST 
for  83.00. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  REGISTER  and  YOUTH’S  C0.M- 
PANION  (weekly)  for  83.00. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  REGISTER  and  OUR  YOUNG 
FOLKS  for  83.60. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  REGISTER  and  RIVERSIDE 
MAGAZINE  for  8  3  75. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  REGISTER  and  STUDENT  AND 
SCHOOLMATE  for  83.00. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  REGISTER  and  MERRY’S  MU¬ 
SEUM  for  83.00. 


By  Niw  ScBscRiBEM  we  mean  only  thoao  whoa* 
names  have  not  been  on  our  books  for  at  least  one  year. 
Premiums  cannot  be  given  for  any  others. 


An  additional  charge  of  fifty  cents  will  be  made  for  all 
papers  delivered  by  carrier. 

Address  all  letters  to 

I  The  Ghiistian  Register  Association) 

I  4‘2  (formerly  ‘J6)  Chauncy  Street, 


Printed  at  the  University  Prats,  Cambridge,  by  Welch, 
Bigelow,  &  Co.,  for  Fields,  Oegood,  &  Co. 


